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TO Hague Conference has now been going on 








for nearly three weeks, and absolutely nothing 
has been accomplished—save of course Mr. 
Snowden’s very real accomplishment of having re- 
established Great Britain as an independent and powerful 
force in the counsels and negotiations of Europe. It has 
taken all this time to convince the other “ Allied” 
powers that when Mr. Snowden said that his first word 
at the Conference was also his last word, he actually 
meant it. There has been much scurrying here and 
there between the representatives of France and Italy 
and Belgium with a view to faking up some sort of 
“compromise ” which, without costing them anything, 
would enable Mr. Snowden to save his face at home. 
But they have only this week apparently begun really 
to understand that Mr. Snowden does not wish to save 
his own face, that his sole purpose is to save the British 
taxpayer from an inequitable imposition. So simple and 
straightforward an aim is a phenomenon to which 
international conferences of this kind are entirely 
unaccustomed, and the bewilderment it has caused is 
not really surprising. The French delegates after a day 
or two of horror-struck resentment—England standing 
up for her rights, good heavens !—grasped the real point 
pretty quickly, but Mussolini’s representatives are less 
acute and seem still to think that they can bluff Mr. 
Snowden into surrender. It is a pity they have taken 
so long and wasted so much time in finding out their 
mistake. 
* * * 
The primary issue—for on Mr. Snowden’s other points 
some sort of accommodation might be possible—is, of 
course, the maintenance of the Spa percentages in all 


the categories of reparation payments. M. Poincaré 


bound himself to that before the Conference of Experts 
began, and if the French were now to suggest that the 
real villains of the piece were the English ‘“‘ experts ” 
who without authority consented to abandon those 
percentages, they would have a pretty good case. Sir 
Josiah Stamp let us down badly—though quite in the 
Baldwinian manner, and it is only fair to remember 
that it was Mr. Baldwin who was then in power—and 
Mr. Snowden is now attempting to retrieve the position. 
He may yield on other points, but he will stick to the 
Spa percentages. He has incidentally the great advan- 
tage that, whether the Hague Conference succeeds or 
breaks up, his position, as the spokesman of a nation 
which on this point is united, will remain secure— 
whereas in the event of failure M. Briand will probably 
have to resign, as also unluckily may Dr. Stresemann. 
Dr. Stresemann’s position is particularly unfortunate, 
for failure or success depends not at all upon anything 
he can either do or say in this quarrel over the distribu- 
tion of the “ spoils” of victory. He asks what is to 
happen if the victors disagree and he receives no answer, 
because there is no answer to be given. No one knows. 


* * * 


The Prime Minister has issued a statement upon the 
Anglo-American naval conversations, which is the first 
approach to definiteness we have had since the original 
talk with General Dawes nearly two months ago. The 
problem, Mr. MacDonald says, is the reconciliation of 
three positions: first, American claims for parity, 
which we admit; second, British necessities, which are 
not related to American building—that is to say, would 
be the same if America had no navy at all; and, third, 
the common desire to reduce armaments. Everything 
connected with the navies has been brought under dis- 
cussion, a good deal of undergrowth has been cut away, 
and the two Governments are now up against hard 
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realities. ‘“‘ A wide conference,.”’” Mr. MacDonald adds, 
“* say a resumption of the Washington Conference before 
the date now fixed for it, is at the back of our minds 
all the time.”’ President Hoover, on his side, remains 
cautious, but hints that he will have something illumi- 
nating to announce in the near future. The American 
Senate has resumed its special session, and may well find 
the complications of the Tariff Bill sufficient to absorb 
its energies until the late autumn, when it must adjourn 
to make way for the business of the regular session. 
Naval affairs would not, in the ordinary course of things, 
be brought up in the Senate between now and December, 
but it is almost certain that they will be. The legality 
of the President’s action in suspending the three large 
cruisers is under challenge, and if the Dawes-MacDonald 
conversations are carried to the point of a provisional 
agreement upon cruiser limitation, the American big- 
navy forces will be active again in the Senate. ‘‘ Wide 
conferences” are at present most unpopular in the 
United States; but any positive step in the direction 
of an understanding on cruisers would be greeted with 
general approval in the American press. 


* * % 


The situation in Austria has been aggravated by the 
fighting which took place last Sunday at St. Lorenzen 
between the Heimwehr and the Republican Defence 
Corps, and fears of civil war are agitating the easily 
excitable population of Vienna. Although the danger 
is much greater than it was a year ago, it still seems 
likely that civil war will be averted. Admittedly, 
there has been a great change during the past three years 
in the relative strength of the forces of the Socialists 
and the Peasant-Patriots (the Heimwehr objects to 
being labelled Fascist although its methods differ little 
from those of the Fascist organisations). For three 
years now both the Heimwehr and the Republican 
Defence Corps have been allowed to make illegal collec- 
tions of arms and munitions without let or hindrance 
on the part of the Government. But to-day it is com- 
monly supposed, and is indeed admitted by the Socialists, 
that the Heimwehr is the better equipped force. 
Moreover, the army itself, which was formerly pre- 
dominantly Socialist in character, is now completely 
purged of Socialist elements. In general, whereas 
three years ago the balance of military strength was on 
the side of the Socialists, to-day it is heavily weighted in 
favour of the Fascists. This sense of military superiority 
might tempt the Heimwehr to put its fortune to the 
touch, and doubtless if the decision were left in the hands 
of its nominal leaders the march on Vienna would have 
been attempted long ago. But the politicians, especially 
Dr. Seipel, have a stronger hold on the Heimwehr than is 
generally realised, and it is hard to believe that an astute 
diplomat like the late Chancellor would risk so hazardous 
and so useless a venture as a black-shirt revolution in 
Vienna. Its only effect would be to retard the Anschluss 
indefinitely and to discredit Austria with all her creditors. 


* * * 


The official organ of the Bolshevik Party has just 
published a statistical résumé of the first year’s workings 
of Stalin’s famous five-year industrialisation plan. 
The Bolsheviks profess great satisfaction with the rate 
of progress which these statistics show. Indeed, if the 
figures are in any way reliable, this satisfaction is not 
without justification. There has been an increase of 
20°9 per cent. in industrial production, as compared 
with the estimated 20°6 per cent. Compared with four 
years ago, industrial production has increased 100 per 
cent. In agriculture an even greater progress is recorded. 


seemed 


There has been an increase of approximately 80 per cent, 
in the number of State collective farms, as compared 
with the estimate of 20 per cent. The number of large 
tractors in use in Russian agriculture has increased to 
7,000, while last year more than two hundred million 
roubles’ worth of agricultural machinery was distributed 
over agricultural Russia—an increase of sixty millions 
on the previous year. More important is the increase 
in the area under agricultural cultivation. Here the 
increase is 23 per cent.,in place of the estimated 14 per 
cent. Both in agricultural and in industrial production, 
the Bolsheviks claim that they are maintaining and 
in many cases exceeding their estimates. There has 
been, too, an increase of 19 per cent. in the average 
daily output of the individual worker. Less successful 
have been the attempts to reduce costs of production. 
The reduction in this sphere of industry is only 2°3 per 
cent. The figure estimated in the plan is not given. 
On the whole, however, it would seem that both 
industrial and agricultural production in Russia is 
recovering, and, while Bolshevik figures are even more 
unreliable than most statistics, there is abundant outside 
evidence to show that during the past year there has 
been a real advance. 





* * * 


The final agenda for this year’s Trade Union Congress, 
which will meet in Belfast at the beginning of September, 
presages a quiet gathering. There is not much that is 
keenly controversial in the resolutions to be submitted; 
and though the Report of the General Council does 
raise a number of controversial issues, they turn mostly 
on matters the decision of which is not in doubt. Thus, 
the long section in which the Council reports on the 
activities of disruptive agencies inside the Trade Union 
movement is certain to be overwhelmingly endorsed 
when the Congress meets. The Communists in the Trade 
Unions make a deal of noise, but they are few and 
unpopular, and none of the big Unions supports them. 
The Amalgamated Engineering Union proposes to 
renew its protest against the continuance of the parleys 
between the General Council and the representative 
federation of employers; but in this case, too, the 
policy of the Council is certain to be endorsed. The 
Miners’ Federation may cause a more equal division of 
opinion by its resolution calling for the reorganisation 
of Trade Unionism in an industrial crisis; but this 1s 
a “hardy annual,” and the Congress is experienced In 
devising means of shelving the difficult issue. On the 
whole, this year’s gathering looks like being an unexciting 
affair, for the Unions have no desire to make trouble 
for the Labour Government and, even on industrial 
grounds, are inclined to wait for better trade conditions 
before attempting any decisive move. 


* * * 


The trouble in the cotton trade has now been definitely 
referred to arbitration, and the arbitrators have 
already got to work, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Rigby Swift. Work was resumed on Monday 
except in those towns which are celebrating their 
annual holiday this week. But no sooner is the trouble 
in Lancashire ended than a struggle of a very similar 
kind is threatened in Yorkshire. The woollen and 
worsted trades have been working for some time without 
any formal agreement, and in a number of cases firms 
have introduced wage reductions which the operatives 
have accepted under protest. During the past few 
weeks negotiations have been in progress for a neW 
agreement, the employers demanding a general reduc- 
tion. The operatives’ negotiators offered to recommen 
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a reduction smaller than the employers claimed; but 
their conference this week refused to confirm the offer, 
and adjourned in order to consider the advisability of 
a general stoppage if the employers make any further 
reductions. At the same time, the operatives have 
made it clear that they are prepared to accept arbitra- 
tion on the same lines as are being followed in Lancashire ; 
and this seems the obvious course to adopt. The 
employers have not so far signified their willingness for 
arbitration, but, if the right pressure is applied, they 
can surely be persuaded to follow the example of their 
fellows in Lancashire. The case seems to call for the 
tactful intervention of the Ministry of Labour and, if 
need be, of the Prime Minister. Yorkshire, like 
Lancashire, can ill afford a strike or lock-out just now. 


* * * 


The railway companies are busy preparing their 
plans for submission to Mr. J. H. Thomas when he 
comes back from Canada. It is now suggested that, 
in addition to the schemes submitted by the great 
main-line railways, schemes for Tube extension will 
also be brought forward under the new Act. The 
defeat of the London Traffic Bills involves, of course, a 
re-consideration of the entire London traffic problem; 
and this matter is now before the Minister of Transport. 
But the provision of new Tube facilities for North 
london is an urgent matter, which can reasonably be 
dealt with apart from the general question of co-ordina- 
tion; and some form of interest guarantee, such as 
was given when the Tube system was expanded shortly 
after the war, seems to be a perfectly suitable way of 
dealing with this part of the problem. Apart from the 
railways, plans for the development of roads and 
bridges are being actively pushed forward, especially in 
South Wales; and Mr. Thomas is likely to find a 
goodly batch of fresh proposals awaiting sanction on 
his return. We do not suggest that all these things 
taken together can make very much impression on the 
total volume of unemployment; but enough is being 
done already to show that a new spirit is abroad, and 
that a serious effort is at last being made both to 
provide work directly and to do this in such ways as 
will indirectly help to stimulate further employment. 


* * * 


The World Conference on Adult Education, which is 
to meet during the coming week at Cambridge, serves 
as a reminder of the extraordinarily rapid growth during 
the past decade of the activities which are now generally 
summed up under the name “ Adult Education.” In 
one sense, Adult Education is, doubtless, very old. The 
Adult Schools, for which the Society of Friends is largely 
responsible, have a long record behind them, and 
from the early years of the nineteenth century there 
has been in this country a succession of movements 
designed to provide educational opportunities, especially 
for working-class students. But only in the last few 
years have these various movements developed a clear 
‘ommon consciousness of their own, or grouped them- 
selves together as an organised force demanding public 
attention. And abroad the growth has been no less 
marked, both on the Continent and in the United States. 
The World Association for Adult Education, founded 
in Great Britain by Dr. Albert Mansbridge, has been 
mM existence for some time; but we believe this is the 
first occasion on which a really representative gathering 
of those interested in Adult Education in all parts 
of the world has been brought together. The 
gathering has a special importance, because Adult 
Education is still at a stage of development at which 


much can be learnt from the international interchange 
of experience. 
* * * 

The awakened public interest in the preservation of 
the countryside is reflected in the annual report of the 
National Trust, which describes 1928-29 as an annus 
mirabilis in the history of the society. The principal 
work of the year was the completion of the appeal for 
Stonehenge. There was need, in March last, of £9,000, 
and a special call brought more than 2,000 donations, 
which enabled the Trust to secure the land surrounding 
the monument. The unsightly buildings will shortly 
be cleared off, but it is remarked that “the ugly War 
Office erections a mile away appear to be irremovable.” 
Among the tracts of country secured by the Trust 
during the year are two notable gifts from Professor 
G. M.;Trevelyan—400 acres of lakeland in the Langdale 
Valley and a portion of the Ashridge estate in Hertford- 
shire, while Mr. E. D. Simon and others have presented 
properties in the Lake District. The National Trust 
makes an urgent appeal for the enlargement of its 
general endowment fund, which is never sufficient to 
meet the demands for the salvation of threatened areas. 
This, however, is at best a poor expedient for a country 
placed as England is to-day, with great estates being 
rapidly broken up and places of beauty or historic 
interest continually imperilled. Some legislative pro- 
vision is unavoidable if any considerable part of the 
national heritage is to be protected. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Free Staters may 
be excused for chuckling over the controversy between 
the press champions of the rival anti-Treatyite groups. 
It has long been evident to everyone, including the 
Fianna Fail leaders, that militaristic bluster about 
“another round with England” scared away many 
more voters than it attracted. The majority of the 
party nowadays are people who dislike Mr. Cosgrave’s 
Government on other grounds than its refusal to rise 
to the heights of the Republican ideal, and have a 
keener appetite for the loaves and fishes of office than 
for dying gloriously for an abstract principle. Natur- 
ally, this change of front appears the worst kind of 
treachery to the impenitent extremists who exalt 
physical force and grieve bitterly over the coercionist 
methods of the C.I.D., which alone restrain them, to 
judge by their proclamations, from humbling British 
Imperialism in the dust. They are willing to use Mr. 
de Valera to throw mud at the Free State police, but 
they will not allow his services in this direction to 
count to him for righteousness. By swearing the oath 
of allegiance he put himself outside the pale as a patriot. 
This assumption of superiority has been too much for 
the Nation, the weekly journal which expounds Fianna 
Fail policy for the rank and file of the party. It points 
out that the situation as it now exists cannot be ruled 
by precedents based on the Easter rebellion, and rubs 
in the unpalatable truth that exclusive reliance on 
military methods is much more likely to hamper than 
to assist the development of Republican ideas. Un- 
doubtedly it proves its case, though proofs make no 
impression on the type of fanatic who has convinced 
himself that national salvation depends upon a blood 
sacrifice. As often happens in Irish political contro- 
versies, the Nation proves altogether too much. In 
demolishing the extremists’ position it demolishes also 
the policy on the strength of which Mr. de Valera 
built up his post-Treaty claim to national leadership. 
Even yet he has not withdrawn the instruction he gave 
to his followers to hold on to their arms, and harangues 
on the inexpediency of militarism sound strangely on the 
lips of a tub-thumper mounted on a munitions dump. 
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FOOD PRICES AND THE PUBLIC 


VERYBODY dislikes being imposed upon; and the 
kK worst form of imposition is that which offers us 
the shadow, hoping that we shall mistake it for 
the substance. Mr. Baldwin, with his inveterate dislike 
for facing realities, was especially fond of this manner of 
imposition ; and he has left a typical legacy of it behind him 
in the shape of the Food Council. We are expected to believe 
that, with Mr. Baldwin’s Council to protect us, we are quite 
secure against exploitation by those who deal in the primary 
necessaries of life. If it is alleged that butcher or baker or 
milkman is charging us too much, why, let the Food Council 
make an investigation, and all will be well. The laws of 
reason will compel the purveyors of food to charge us no 
more than they must, in order to turn an honest penny, and 
Mr. Baldwin and his friends can assure us that, without 
any dangerous compulsion applied to private enterprise, 
they have guaranteed the public a square deal. 

In fact, however, everyone is well aware that this is the 
merest fudge. The Food Council can make investigations, 
no doubt, though even in doing this it is sorely hampered 
by the lack of necessary powers and equipment. But, when 
it has made its investigation, it has shot its bolt. The 
traders whose affairs it has studied are perfectly free to 
snap their fingers at it, and to go on behaving precisely 
as they would have behaved if it had never existed at all 
Or, if they prefer to pay it some form of lip-service, they 
can readily so adapt their methods as to get round its 
recommendations, and screw out of the public just as 
much as before, or perhaps a bit extra in part compensation 
for the trouble they have been put to. 

The past few weeks have been rich in examples of the 
futility of the Food Council as it now exists. Two cases in 
especial stand out above the rest; and they relate to two 
of the most indispensable and widely consumed commodities. 
In the one case, the dealers have merely told the Food 
Council to go to the devil, and have openly refused to accept 
its recommendations. In the other, the recommendations 
have been nominally accepted; but a way has readily 
been found of making them, in practice, totally ineffective. 
In both instances, the public is being compelled to pay 
higher prices than the Food Council holds to be reasonable ; 
but in neither has the Council, or any other body, the 
power to take any action against the offenders. 

The first case is that of milk. The Food Council, after 
a detailed investigation, recommended certain retail prices 
as reasonable for the different months of the year. The 
milk traders, in spite of this, raised the price of milk on 
August Ist, and are now selling milk at one penny above 
the recommended price. The Food Council has called 
upon them to reduce the price, and they have refused. The 
President of the Board of Trade, who is responsible for the 
Council’s operations, has repeated the request, and has also 
been met by a refusal. The milk traders stand firm for 
the higher price; and no one has any power to coerce 
them. In this, it may be said, they only share the privilege, 
that belongs to traders in other commodities, of charging 
what they think fit. But, if this is so, what on earth is the 
use of the Food Council? What is it for? What is it 
trying to do? 

The second case is of a different kind. Some time ago, 
after a detailed investigation into bread prices, the Council 
came to an agreement with the trade for the regulation of 
prices in accordance with a sliding scale. The price of 
bread was to vary with the price of flour; and the latter 
was to be ‘ascertained by means of “ official’ figures of 
selling prices to be published regularly by the Flour Millers’ 
Association. So far, so sweet and reasonable. But it has 


meee al 


now come to light that the “ official” figures which the 
flour millers have been regularly issuing have been purely 
fictitious, and that actual sales of flour have been habitually 
made at much lower prices. The public has thus, with 
the apparent sanction of the Food Council, been charged for 
its bread a series of prices which the Council now declares to 
have been unduly high. Public money has been obtained 
by manifestly false pretences; and the Food Council is as 
impotent to punish the offenders as it has shown itself to 
prevent the abuse. 

Traders have thus two ways open to them of defeating 
the Council. They can flout it, or they can cheat it. 
Between the two, they are likely to find ample means of 
evading any recommendations which are hostile to their 
interests. The position of the public is thus a good deal 
worse than if the Council did not exist at all; for, if there 
were no “ official” prices, it would presumably use its own 
judgment, whereas now the trader can, when it suits him, 
shelter behind the Council’s authority, just as he can ignore 
or flout it when that suits him better. Clearly, so futile 
and undesirable a body ought either to be mended or ended 
without delay. 

Two things are wrong with the Council as it stands. It 
has not the power nor the equipment for really effective 
investigation; and neither it, nor anybody else, has any 
power to make its recommendations mandatory. On the 
first point, its weakness can readily be seen from a study 
of its reports. It depends for its data on facts and figures 
supplied by the traders whose affairs it is investigating. It 
has no power to compel these traders to produce all the 
figures it needs, or to check the figures that are produced 
by any independent audit of its own. But, if its investiga- 
tions are to be worth while, it must have these powers— 
power to order disclosure of all relevant facts and figures, 
and power of independent access to the traders’ accounts. 

Furthermore, the reports of the Council have been hitherto 
of little use because they have been largely out of date before 
they appeared, and based on partial data covering only 
brief selected periods. It has therefore been easy for the 
traders who have been criticised to contend that circum- 
stances have changed since the data were compiled or that 
the short period studied was in some way exceptional. If 
a real policy of price control is to be attempted, the only 
possible basis for it is not intermittent, but continuous, 
investigation of the data relevant to the determination of 
a fair price. The Council ought to have a sufficient staff 
to subject the accounts of the leading dealers to a process 
of continuous audit, based on adequate and verified infor- 
mation. With evidence of this sort behind it, there would 
be little difficulty in preserving a continuous check on the 
pricing policy of the traders concerned. Such a pro- 
gramme would, of course, involve a bigger trained staff; 
but, if we are to have a Food Council at all, it is merely 
ridiculous to deny it the equipment that it needs. 

There remains the question of enforcement. It would be 
of little use to give the Council power to enforce its recom- 
mendations unless it were also armed with the powers, out- 
lined above, for ensuring that they should be made with 
full knowledge of the relevant facts. Given this knowledge, 
either the Council itself, or some other body, ought, we 
think, clearly to have the power of enforcement. We would 
prefer not to confer this power upon the Council, but rather 
to give the Board of Trade authority, on application by 
the Council, to make any of its recommendations man- 
datory. This would give the traders a chance of appeal, 
and would ensure some criticism of the Council’s doings; 
and it would also have a tendency to cause the enforcement 
of prices to be kept as a reserve power for the present, and 
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used, only in the last resort, against bodies which refused 
to conform to the Council’s recommendations without 
itive coercion. 

Mr. William Graham has already announced, in face of 
the refusal of the milk traders to take any notice either of 
the Food Council’s recommendation or of his appeal, that 
the question of legislation will have to be considered in the 
autumn. Unless he and the Government are prepared to 
go as far as we have suggested, they had far better get 
rid of the Food Council altogether. But we think they 
will be well advised to strengthen rather than abolish. For 
there is, in this matter of food prices, in which the entire 
public is vitally interested, a real opportunity of working 
out an effective technique of public price control that may 
prove later on to be of far wider applicability. We have 
got past the notion that the laws of supply and demand will 
by themselves afford the public ample safeguards against 
exploitation. It is common knowledge that, aided by the 
growth of combination, both wholesalers and retailers in 
the food trades have greatly increased their trading margins 
since pre-war days, and that this is one of the reasons why 
the level of retail prices has remained steadily and con- 
siderably above the wholesale index ever since the post- 
war depression set in. It is undeniable that, all through 
the trade slump, food traders have continued to do well. 
We do not grudge them a reasonable return on their outlay 
of time and money; but the case is clear both for fuller 
knowledge, in actual and independently ascertained figures, 
of what they are making out of us, and for some sort of 
control over the doings of their strong and now firmly 
established combinations. Mr. Baldwin’s Food Council was 
never intended to be effective; but that is no reason why 
Mr. Graham, by giving it and his own department the 
necessary authority, should not convert it into a real and 
useful instrument for the protection of the public. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY 


Paris: August 19th. 
MONG the many diplomatic possibilities of the very dis- 
A tant future, it is perhaps inadvisable to rule out 
altogether that of a Franco-German alliance. But 
it has nothing to do with practical politics of the present 
day; and it is regrettable that it should be mentioned in 
connection with The Hague. The menace, however, since 
it is intended to be taken as a menace, is worth some 
examination. When the Snowden-Chéron duel was fiercest, 
one of the leading French morning newspapers, whose chief 
editor is at The Hague, did not hesitate to observe, with 
oratorical precautions, that France and Germany might 
be compelled to ignore England, and to come to a separate 
agreement. Another leading morning newspaper, in what 
is called a manchette—lapidary phrases in black type by the 
title——declared that the attempt to divide peoples might 
drive them together, and that Empires die of coalitions. 
Generally, there is a vague suggestion that, if Anglo-French 
friendship declines, it should be replaced by Franco-German 
friendship. 

The old diplomacy of intrigue, of combinazione, which was 
never more active than it is to-day, cannot, however, have 
it both ways. On the one hand, M. Briand was strongly 
exhorted not to give way on the Rhineland, and to make 
tvacuation contingent on the application of the Young 
Plan ; attributing French intransigence to the mercenary 
obstinacy of Great Britain. On the other hand, if the 
French Prime Minister were to seek (as he will not) a special 
accord with Germany, endeavouring to prove that he, and 
hot the British Prime Minister, is the true friend of Germany, 


then he should surely pay the price of immediate evacuation ; 
for a genuine Franco-German rapprochement, as distinct 
from the pretended rapprochement of the past few years, 
is unthinkable while France occupies German soil. This 
policy—the beginning, for some people, of the so-called 
United States of Europe—implies a complete French 
surrender of all its hardly defended positions. 

There is plenty of room for diplomatic finesse, but it is 
difficult to suppose that there can be any real result. In 
spite of superficial appearances, France and Germany can 
no more unite than can oil and water. Even if we assume 
that France, anticipating further struggles of another 
character, has need of the benevolent neutrality of Germany, 
it is inconceivable that Germany will find it in its interest 
to commit itself in this direction. Yet it is strange that at 
a moment when we hear so much about permanent peace, 
about European unity, about the abandonment of the old 
diplomacy, there should be these more or less veiled threats 
of secret diplomatic soundings. Can it be true that, when 
pacific sentiments are demonstrated as never before, there 
is a policy of appearance and a policy of reality, and that 
reality and appearance have never been so grievously 
divorced ? 

There is a German industrialist named Arnold Rechberg, 
the promoter of the Franco-German potash cartel, who for 
some years has expounded his views in French as well as 
German newspapers. Some time ago he went so far in the 
Avenir—a journal of the Right, which has afforded him the 
hospitality of its columns—as to adumbrate a Franco-German 
military alliance. Such an alliance, according to him, is 
the logical consequence of the industrial accords in respect 
of chemical and metallurgical products as well as of potash. 
M. Léon Daudet, who, in the Action Frangaise, reprints the 
Rechberg letter to the Avenir with characteristically strong 
disapproval, asks for the names of the French and German 
military men who have had conversations on this subject. 
Certainly one would like to be informed in more detail of 
the talks which Arnold Rechberg states have taken place. 
He refers to a precise proposition which was formulated. 
By whom? 

France and Germany would, if the proposition were 
adopted, guarantee their frontiers against attacks of a third 
power. The French and the German armies would be in 
the proportion of five to three—that is to say, if the French 
army numbers five hundred thousand men, the German 
army, recruited, equipped, and armed in the same fashion 
as the French army, would count three hundred thousand 
men. On the face of it, of course, the proposal is absurd. 
The German army was reduced to a hundred thousand men 
by the Treaty of Versailles, and, whatever we may think 
of these unilateral reductions, there is no good reason 
why the French should gratuitously permit an increase 
which makes nonsense of the deliberations at Geneva on 
disarmament. Still more absurd is the demand for the 
constitution of a Franco-German High Command, composed 
of French and German generals, which would have the 
right to inspect the French and German armies, and which 
would elaborate plans for common defence. 

Rechberg was careful, in his grotesque proposal (if the 
word grotesque is permissible), not to exclude Great Britain. 
He said: ‘The Belgian army should be affiliated, and 
one could invite Great Britain to join the combination in 
the event of the British Government having such desire.” 
Obviously the British Government would have no such desire. 
Nor would any responsible French Government have such 
desire. The conception is worthy of Bedlam and cannot 
seriously be entertained. But it is all the more extraordinary 
that the German industrialist should find anybody com- 
placent enough to print his exposition of a ridiculous scheme. 
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What is the ostensible purpose of the scheme? It is, 
of course—for the new language of peace, in the name of 
which so many preposterous affirmations are made, must 
be respected—to prevent war between France and Germany, 
and even to prevent a third power from attacking either of 
them. ‘Such a Franco-German military accord, based 
on the Franco-German industrial alliance which already 
exists, would apparently render any new war between France 
and Germany materially impossible. France and Germany, 
allied, would be too strong for any third power, or for 
any combination of powers, to take the risk of attacking 
the Franco-German bloc.” But it may be objected that 
technical progress might, by a new invention, make obsolete 
existing armaments. The German industrialist foresees this 
possibility, and he advises a stipulation that all inventions, 
French or German, shall be announced to the High Command. 
This, too, would be a guarantee of peace—for peace, of 
course, is his primary object. 

We are informed that German families which used to 
furnish officers are at present deprived of their former 
situations, but if they could be persuaded that they might 
recover their situations, not by a war of revenge, but by a 
military accord with France, they would become friends 
instead of enemies of France. Does there exist a word 
which fittingly describes this rubbish? The more one 
examines the notion of a Franco-German alliance, the 
more stupid it appears. Yet it is interesting and instructive 
to have the idea pushed to its limits. In the Rechberg form 
we can best appreciate the folly of certain suggestions 
which, in a more intangible form, are floating in the air. 
In this reductio ad absurdum there is demolished the menace 
of any effective Franco-German understanding which goes 
beyond practical business arrangements and a general desire 
to return to, and maintain, normal diplomatic relations. 
A great deal must be done before there can be even normal 
diplomatic relations. There may for the moment be 
exaggerated cordiality, which is quite insincere, with the 
design of re-establishing as quickly as possible an ordinary 
relationship, but while one country exercises an exceptional 
kind of coercion on the other, we may dismiss as fantastic 
all proposals of political collaboration. 

After ordinary relations are re-established, it will be time 
enough to consider whether, in the infinite variety of 
diplomatic resources, some special pooling of political 
interests, contrary as they seem to be, can be effected. Let 
us then scout these vain imaginings, whether they take the 
shape audaciously given them by Arnold Rechberg, or 
merely exist as disembodied hints set afloat by irresponsible 
journalists. In my opinion, it is positively mischievous 
in diplomacy to go beyond the facts. Europe has still to 
settledown. The aftermath of the war still troubles us. When 
it}.is—to employ the popular expression—“ liquidated,” 
there will be a fresh alignment of Continental nations; for 
the present alignment is determined by a number of abnormal 
problems. Alignments there are and will be. It is not 
true to state that anything resembling unity is in sight, and 
unfortunately the statement blinds us to the realities of 
diplomatic practice. The League of Nations is too often 
used as a fagade. Peace sentiments have become a stalking- 
horse. It would be well to take stock from time to time, and 
to observe the special associations which, behind a screen, 
are constructed with a special purpose. This does not inthe 
least mean that the efforts to bring about a new and more 
peaceful order of things in Europe should be abated; on the 
contrary, if we are conscious of bargainings and groupings 
which are contrary to the spirit of the League, we shall be 
induced to put forward more strenuous efforts to reconcile 
ideals and realities. 

Undue insistence has been laid in recent years on the 





peace motif. What! we cannot disagree about business 
arrangements without being accused of troubling the peace 
of Europe? Peace must indeed be fragile if it is perpetually 
put in peril even by fiscal claims! But it is not in peril, 
and if we thought of it less, and took it for granted, and 
expressed ourselves freely on matters which do not, near 
or far, concern the issues of peace and war, we should at 
least make some approach to normality. Nothing has been 
more shocking in the controversy of The Hague than the 
inappropriate denunciation of Mr. Snowden as a firebrand, 
who, because he did not accept this or that proposal of the 
Young Plan, was deliberately preventing the good work of 
the peacemakers from proceeding. Moreover, while this 
stress is, in pursuance of national policy, laid on peace, there 
is in newspapers, stung to frankness, an inconsistent display 
of diplomatic cynicism that is anything but friendly in 
intention, and which indicates how far we are from the 


single-minded Europe of rhetoric. ¢is3zy HUDDLESTON 


THE SPEED OF MOTOR CARS 
TT" Conservative Government was put out of office 


because its genial inertia shocked the public con- 

science. Unemployment was the particular sphere 
in which its inertia proved decisive; but an almost equal 
inertia was displayed in other spheres where action was 
urgently needed, and where action would have been less 
difficult and more definitely assured of satisfactory results, 
Of these minor spheres, few were more important than road 
traffic. 

Many fools talk as if stringent control of speed would 
instantly solve our road problems. They do not realise 
that motoring has played several very different roles in its 
brief existence, and that some measure of high speed is 
essential to its latest and probably final role. Motoring 
was originally a highly expensive hobby for men of semi- 
technical tastes. Becoming gradually more dependable 
and cheap, it supplemented existing forms of utility trans- 
port, and further enabled well-to-do people to acquire an 
intimate knowledge of their native land. It still serves all 
these purposes on a vastly increased scale; but speed in 
excess of the anachronistic speed limit of 20 miles an hour 
is not vital to any of them. Twenty miles an hour is fast 
enough for the man who motors as a hobby; for the tourist 
who wishes to see Britain; and for the doctor or any other 
individual who relies on railways, ships and aeroplanes for 
his long-distance transport. On the other hand, twenty 
miles an hour is by no means a satisfactory speed for any 
transport which is not purely local. As soon as a motor 
vehicle begins to compete with rail, air or water transport 
over moderate or long distances, “‘ getting there ” becomes 
more important than the pleasurable amenities of transport. 
A simple example illustrates the force of this statement. 
It is common knowledge that many modern bus and lorry 
chassis are capable of over 50 miles an hour. At such 
speeds a five- or ten-ton vehicle becomes formidable. Its 
passage along a two-track main road is terrifying to other 
traffic with which it shares the road. It creates a vibration 
serious enough to damage house property, and to be an 
intolerable nuisance to the occupants of houses built close 
up to the roadway. It pounds an ordinary modern road 
into waves and potholes within a catastrophically brief 
period. Consequently a great many people desire the 
Government to enforce the laws affecting such vehicles; to 
limit them in fact and not in theory to an absolute maximum 
of 20 miles an hour, and to impose mechanical restrictions 
of speed upon them. Such a policy is, in fact, possible, 
and would be popular with a very large section of the 
community. It would be equally possible and popular to 
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confine these leviathans to a few specially selected roads, 
possessing very strong foundations, unfringed by close-built 
houses, and wide enough to reduce the nervousness which 
other traffic suffers in their proximity. But fast lorries 
are a great asset to our manufacturing industries. They are 
cheaper and quicker than the railway, largely because they 
transport from door to door on a single loading and un- 
loading. Similarly, the enormous motor coaches, which now 
start from the Embankment on a schedule as precise as 
that of the great railways, and convey passengers to all 
parts of the British Isles, act as a check upon any rapacity 
or inefficiency which railway companies may exhibit, and 
endow the poor man with the power of enjoying his 
native scenery no less than the rich man. In both cases 
speed is vital. In this connection it is further necessary 
to remember allied considerations of employment and 
industry, and the perils of imposing artificial handicaps on 
our designers in their ceaseless competition with other 
nations. New countries are always strangled in their 
early phases by the vast cost of providing railroad 
transport for traffic which has not yet reached remunerative 
dimensions. Already new countries evince a preference for 
road transport, and thereby develop a market for fast 
lorries and fast coaches. If none but slow lorries and slow 
coaches were permitted on British roads, our factories would 
unquestionably be gravely hampered in these new markets. 
America, Italy, France and Germany would command this 
new industry. 

The sum of the matter is that speed counts enormously 
in utility transport ; and the true policy is to reform the roads 
in the interests of the transport, rather than to curb the 
traffic in the interests of road economy and of public safety. 

People who are intelligently interested in road reform 
should make a point of reading three brilliant articles by Mr. 
R. P. Hearne in the Autocar of May 31st, June 14th, and 
June 28th, 1929. I cannot even pretend to summarise 
them here, as he possessed advantages of space and illustra- 
tion which are not at my command. The enormity and 
complexity of the problem are obvious enough when the 
facts are studied. A British main road will normally vary 
in width in the craziest fashion. It may vary from 38 ft. 
to 17 ft. 6 in. in width within a few miles. Its narrower 
points may take the form of a bottleneck inherited from 
coaching days, and surviving as the result of sheer inertia, 
locally and at Whitehall; or may be dictated by a bridge, 
which it would be expensive to widen; or may result from 
vested interests, such as the encroachment of some ancient 
property, either valuable or almost valueless, whilst powers 
are probably lacking to force a reconstruction except by 
satisfying the greed of an unashamed profiteer. The 
constriction imposed by the physical characteristics of the 
toad is enhanced by constrictions inherent in the traffic. 
Horsed traffic, with an average speed of 5 m.p.h., shares the 
road with the fast motor vehicles. There may be no sidewalk 
for pedestrians—these sidewalks have not yet been made 
along many of the new arterial roads, though space is always 
provided for the purpose. Certain forms of motor traffic, 
notably the cheap tradesman’s van and the under-powered 
side car, are limited to a maximum speed less than the 
average which most motor traffic attempts to maintain. 
Consequently, the traffic stream is complicated by a series 
of eddies, at which a bottleneck or a slow vehicle imposes 
a brake, and the opposed streams are perpetually crossing 
the road centre in the attempt to overtake. It is this crossing 
of the road centre which is responsible for most of the 
accidents occurring on main roads. It is impossible to speed 
up the traffic as a whole, because much of it cannot travel 
ee faster; and as long as 5-m.p.h. vehicles and 40-m.p.h. 
Vehicles are compelled to use the same narrow track, any 


attempt to speed up the streams will obviously be disastrous: 
On the assumption that fast through motor traffic is neces- 
sary and desirable, the slow traffic must first be relegated 


to a special track; pedestrians, perambulators, handcarts 


and horse-carts should be limited to their own slow track. 
The cyclist, if indeed he contrives to survive except as a 
local, short-distance phenomenon, probably requires a 
narrow track of his own; and the fast through traffic requires 
a third track, along which it may bowl without eddying 
round slow blocks, or facing the risk of swinging out over 
the road centre. 

Moreover, it is necessary to budget for a further and 
probably substantial increase in road traffic. The horse is 
dying out; the cyclist is dying out, at any rate in the types 
which ride long distances or travel for pleasure; and walking 
along main roads is no longer a hobby. But the number of 
motor vehicles on our roads has doubled during the last 
six years, and may be doubled again in the next six years. 
At the moment only 15 per cent. of the special direct taxation 
upon motor vehicles is being devoted to the widening of 
the roads; and it is evident that any segregation of special 
types of traffic to special tracks involves gigantic schemes of 
road widening and of road construction. 

Mr. Hearne has made and published (in the articles under 
reference) some interesting analyses of traffic flow in relation 
to speed. At a speed of 4 m.p.h. a single 10-ft. track will 
permit 960 vehicles to pass a given point in an hour, the carts 
being separated by a safety interval of 5 ft. The same road 
will pass 1,968 vehicles in an hour if the speed is raised to 
20 m.p.h., a safety spacing of 36} ft. being allowed between 
the cars. The figures are at the moment of purely theoretic 
interest, seeing that none of our roads are actually organised 
into tracks on the basis of the speed of the vehicles which use 
them. They are token figures, serving only to indicate how 
much more traffic can be carried in safety by any given road 
if it is limited to vehicles travelling at a uniform and increased 
speed. There is, of course, nothing except the cost to prevent 
our main through highways being furnished with a track 
limited to cars, coaches and lorries travelling at forty miles 
an hour, when the carrying capacity of a 10-ft. single track 
would be still further increased. Mr. Hearne suggests as 
the ideal a six-track road, with a couple of 10-m.p.h. tracks 
in each direction and a single 20-m.p.h. track in each direc- 
tion. This is probably absurd. If such a scheme were put 
into operation, from the outset the four 10-m.p.h. tracks 
would be thinly dotted at long intervals, and the two 20- 
m.p.h. tracks would be crowded with frantic drivers of 
motor cars, lorries, and coaches endeavouring to average 
30-40 m.p.h. and heaped into well-spaced blocks by the 
periodic presence of model “T” Ford vans and antique 
side cars incapable of averaging more than 20 m.p.h. Mr. 
Hearne may perhaps be right in recommending a six-track 
60-ft. road as adequate for the present distress. But if his 
six tracks are not mechanically fenced off from each other, 
under his traffic allotment there would be incessant crossing 
of the centre lines in the effort to overtake, and the danger 
factor would be as high as it is now. If the tracks were 
fenced off from each other in any way, the general conditions 
would be as previously described. A six-track 60-ft. road, 
with fenced tracks, could, however, be alloted to 10- 
m.p.h., 20-m.p.h., and 40-m.p.h. streams in each direction 
respectively. 

It is true that the widespread application of such a policy 
would destroy the pleasures of road travel to a very great 
degree. This destruction has already occurred over a large 
part of the country. Many owners of private cars no longer 
drive for pleasure on many roads at week-ends or in the 
holiday months; and this process must inevitably continue. 
The passengers, if their nerves are hardened, can still enjoy 
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the scenery and the incidents of the road; but the driver 
must attend to the business of control almost as intently as 
if he were navigating a destroyer in the North Sea at night 
under war conditions; and his lot will unquestionably grow 
worse as the years pass. 

It is doubtful whether there is any other method of sub- 
stantially reducing the toll of human life which the roads 
annually claim. Under any system we must unfortunately 
continue to kill the child which darts out of an alley; the 
pedestrian who steps incautiously off the kerb; the motorist 
who behaves foolishly in some tangle of rural lanes; and 
the novice who loses control on a steep hill. The human 
factor cannot be exorcised completely. It is our business to 
organise our motor traffic so that the normal man, whether 
he is walking or driving, shall not be confronted with 
insoluble emergencies too frequently. Perhaps the most 
salient fact in this connection is that America suffers from an 
even denser motor traffic than Great Britain; and that her 
casualties are slightly less than our own in proportion to 
each 100,000 motor vehicles. America ascribes this vantage 
to her policy of constructing wide roads. With this policy 
she couples a far more audacious latitude in speed than we 
have ever officially contemplated. Some of her “ safety 
coaches ” are publicly scheduled to average 45 miles an hour 
with a load of 36 passengers. 

I have not space in which to deal with such details as 
road crossings under Mr. Hearne’s scheme, or with the 
necessary provision for taking vehicles off the high-speed 
trunk roads on to local roads of the second or third class; 
but no acute problems arise in these connections. 

It is to be hoped that the Government will make the 
experiment of constructing an experimental 60-ft. trunk road 
with six fenced 10-ft. tracks, each track with an allotted 
speed. A year’s experience with such a road, extending 
perhaps from Birmingham to London, would probably elicit 
both faults and merits, so safeguarding a comprehensive 
policy for the very difficult years which lie ahead of us. 

GEOFFREY WEALD. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO WRITE 


T is impossible to write. In the first place, it is the 
| beginning of a holiday, and a general reluctance to 
do anything except nothing pervades both the mind 
and the muscles. In the second place, I am living in a 
hotel, and I can never write in a hotel except under com- 
pulsion. In the third place, I am writing in the open air, 
and, except under compulsion, I can never write in the 
open air. Yet the solitary post that leaves the village 
every day is due to leave before tea-time, and between a 
thousand and two thousand words must, by hook or by 
crook, be got down before then on paper. I think I shall 
be lucky if I get down a thousand, for I have not a 
notion what to write about, and, even if I had, I should 
not be in the mood to write about it. 

I thought at first of putting the title ‘‘ Compliments ” 
at the head of a blank page of paper, and seeing what 
would follow. I heard recently of a charming girl who 
has a book in which she records all the compliments 
that are paid to her, so that on damp and dismal days, 
when she feels lonely and neglected, she can take up the 
book and revive herself in the intoxicating glass of other 
people’s praise. That would be an excellent subject. Can 
the girl, one wonders, really obtain happiness from a faded 
compliment pressed between the leaves of a book? A com- 
pliment with all its fresh colour and fragrance is a very 
pretty thing, however foolish or insincere the person who 
pays it. There are occasions on which one would rather 


me 


have a compliment from an imbecile than the truth from 
a saint ora sage. A compliment is merely the self-startey 
that sets the engine of our own vanity going, and we are 
so eager to flatter ourselves that anyone else who sets out 
to flatter us is sure of our instant collaboration. Even s9, 
the effect is, as a rule, only temporary. We are self. 
critical as well as vain, and, however delightful a compliment 
seems to our vanity on its first utterance, it becomes as lifeless 
as a withered harebell to the more censorious memory, 
This, of course, is not always so. There are compliments 
that, when once they are paid, are paid for ever. They 





keep recurring in the memory with perpetual freshness, | 


They do not fade like flowers, but sparkle with the ever. 
lasting radiance of jewels. I shall never forget the first 
flattering thing that was said about me by a girl. It is 
possible that she had never really said it, but it was 
reported to me that she had. I can remember her name; 
it was Nellie. Iam sure it was Nellie. It was nothing out 


of the way as a compliment, and I have been paid better | 


since, but to the ears of a boy of fourteen it was more 
delicious than the songs of Shakespeare. Then there was 
a compliment paid to me a year or so later by a boy. He 
said: ‘I shouldn’t like to fight you, though Im sure 


I could beat you. But you’re the sort of beggar who would | 
never know when you were beaten, and I would get tired | 
of knocking you down long before you were tired of being | 


knocked down.” A more untrue compliment was never 
offered. It was true enough that he could have beaten me, 
but the notion that there is anything of the tenacious 
bull-dog in my make-up is so laughably wide of the mark 
that only a very dear and very young friend could have 
entertained it. Yet I did not contradict him. It was the 
sort of thing I longed to be able to believe, and longed, still 
more, that other people should believe about me, and it 
ran like fire through my veins. I do not know how it feels 
to be a hero, but I doubt if a hero ever felt much happier 
than I did when for a moment I lived as a hero on the lips 
of my friend. 

Possibly, the only superlatively good compliments are 
those that are paid us by our friends. We long to deceive 
our friends—to appear better in their eyes than we really 
are—and a compliment suggests the blessed thought that 
they have not yet discovered the truth about us. There 
may be men so noble that they would not permit other men 
to become friends with them on the basis of a misunder- 
standing, but I am not one of these. I like my friends, 
even if they know me as I am, to pretend that they do 
nothing of the sort, and, if I confessed my faults to them, 
I should try to do so in such a way as to hint at some silver 
lining of excellence. I like decking myself out in sham 
excellences, as many women like to deck themselves out in 
sham pearls. Glory we must have somehow or other, and, 
if we cannot have real glory, we must have a substitute. 
Compliments provide us with this. They transform a plain 
woman into a beautiful woman, and a man who is neither 
brave nor generous into a noble fellow worthy to sit down 
at table with Hector. 

In the eyes of the moralist, compliments may be no better 
than lies, but at least they are lies with no venom in them. 
Apart from this, no one has ever yet been able to conceive 
a happy or, even a tolerable, world in which everybody 
told the truth to everybody else, however disagreeable. I 
almost all relations of life there are occasions on which 
the truth must at all costs be hidden. It may be hidden 
either by the method of silence or by the method of compli: 
ment, but hidden it must be if either nations or persons 
are to remain friends. And, indeed, it is a piece of very 
false morality to put the good-natured flatterer in the dock 
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with genuine liars. Compliments bloom in an ethical 
borderland which is neither truth nor falsehood. They are 
not supposed to be spoken on oath. They are expressions 
of good feeling, and do not pretend to be scientifically 
accurate statements of fact. If an English Prime Minister 
deceived the House of Commons on a matter in which facts 
alone were in question, he would to that extent be lying. 
But if, at a banquet in honour of the Prime Minister of 
Ruritania he concealed his real opinion of the statesmen 
and inhabitants of Ruritania, and extolled their few and 
humble virtues in pleasantly hyperbolical phrases, he 
would be deceiving nobody in regard to anything that 
mattered, and his compliments would be as remote from 
falsehood as from truth. 

Still, as I have said, compliments, though an excellent 
subject, are not a subject for me to-day. I am at the present 
moment sitting in the back seat of a car on the roadside 
with a writing block on my knee, the sun shining brightly 
and white clouds blowing in overhead from the Atlantic. 
At one side rises a hill of knobby rocks clothed with 
bog-myrtle. Below me is the wide estuary of a river in 
which the dark blue water marches in small waves before 
the wind. By the stone walls on the roadside the flowers 
shine with a new-washed freshness possible only in parts of the 
world still uninvaded. To-day, even the ragwort is not a 
weed but a flower. On the far side of the river is a prospect 
of small fields divided by loose stone walls, and in many of 
the fields there is no crop but gorse. I have seen more bees 
than human beings since I sat down to write, for there is 
heather in bloom on the stone walls. There is no sound audible 
except the wind in the bushes, the rumble of a distant 
cart beyond the water, the piping of oyster-catchers, a 
woman calling hens and ducks to a meal a quarter-of-a-mile 
away, an occasional bee that pesters me as I write, and the 
lapping of the river. Behind me are a hundred mountains 
with the shadows of clouds passing over them and one grey 
peak standing out in the sunshine. Of these things I might 
write, but Icannot. Not just yet. I arrived only yesterday 
evening and have scarcely seen the place more than enough 
to know that it is exactly the sort of place in which I could 
be happy doing nothing. I would rather write on almost 
anything than on scenery—especially this scenery. If I 
told the truth about it, everybody would come here next 
summer, and the place would be ruined. If you saw the 
tide going out in a dozen different colours past the sandhills 
that end in a little hill shaped like the horn of a rhinoceros, 
with the sea-birds crying above the deserted sea-wrack 
and the shallows, you would agree with me. 

On the whole, I think it is better to write on nothing, 
and to come to an end without waiting to find a subject. 
At the same time, I should like to have written about 
compliments if I had been anywhere but here—clergymen’s 
compliments, doctors’ compliments, fortune-hunters’ com- 
pliments, parents’ friends’ compliments, and so forth. It 
isa rich subject, but not during a holiday. eB 


A LOST MARKET 


NLY a few years ago, as I travelled through the 
() countryside, smallholders whose land met the road 
would tell me sad stories of their difficulties. 
They were growing first-class fruit and vegetables, but the 
markets would not give them a chance. It was hard, if 
not impossible, to establish a local trade, for everybody 
in the neighbourhood was a self-supplier, and many of the 
men and women who worked seven days a week were forced 
to feed their surplus to stock. 
To one and all I suggested the same remedy for the com- 
Plaint—a notice board telling motorists that they might 


buy eggs, butter, cream, honey, fruit or whatever there was 
for sale. I wrote about this way out of the difficulty in 
popular papers, and one for which I did not write pro- 
claimed the solution as its own. Nothing mattered, so 
long as the good tidings spread, and to-day the wayside 
notices are as the sand upon the seashore for multitude. 
You may drive through the country of specialities—the 
strawberry grounds of South Hampshire, the cherry-orchard 
lands of Kent, the marvellous fen orchards of Holland and 
the Soke of Peterborough, the honey-growing country of 
the heather and clover lands—and you shall find, wherever 
road and field meet, the stall laden with chip baskets or 
bottles and a vendor who holds up some tempting sample 
to the view. The smallholder has learned his lesson, or at 
least he has mastered a part of it. In everything I and 
others wrote or said there was the admonition to sell at 
wholesale prices, to give good weight, avoid “ topping” in 
the case of fruit, and see that freshness of everything sold 
was above suspicion. This advice has been forgotten or 
overlooked. 

To-day it is not too much to say that, in nine cases out 
of ten, the man or woman who buys from the roadside 
vendor is swindled. In an endeavour to avoid too harsh 
a view of the case, I have dealt with a number of the sales- 
men and women this summer, and at the time of writing 
I have covered three thousand miles since Easter in the 
south, east and west of England and in Wales. I have had 
the good fortune to meet one honest seller, a motherly 
woman who was proclaiming her wares—red currants—on 
the road near Wisbech. Her price was sixpence a pound 
for the fruit, and in the shops currants of like quality were 
fetching eightpence. Elsewhere demands were distinctly 
elastic. I stopped to inquire about the price of strawberries 
several times in Hampshire, and, as a rule, the first price was 
not the last. The earliest figure named would be well above 
that charged in London—a daily paper gave me the figure— 
and on challenge there would be a reduction. But save 
in one or two cases the fault did not lie only in the price. All 
round the New Forest the men and women who sold from 
their own strawberry beds were not only “ topping” every 
chip basket they offered, but were placing a layer of new 
and large berries over the smaller and faded ones of yester- 
day and even the day before. With raspberries, cherries 
and currants the trickery was similar. Unripe small fruit 
at the bottom, the better-class stuff on top, and a price in 
excess of the shopkeeper’s, though that is high enough, would 
be asked. ‘‘ My last consignment of black currants,” said 
a grower to the writer, “‘ fetched twopence halfpenny a 
pound.” On the same day the field growers a few miles 
away were asking eightpence, and in London the price was 
sixpence. 

Ex pede Herculem ; we may be sure that the sale of eggs, 
honey and the rest is being conducted on the same lines; 
in fact, I met a man who advertised “ Pure English Honey ” 
by the roadside and offered me something with which 
English bees had no concern. I said as much, and he 
explained that now and again he had such a rush of custom 
that his hives could not cope with it. “ People are so dis- 
appointed if you can’t let them have anything,” he ex- 
plained, “and some of the foreign honey is really very 
good.” It was, I felt sure, unnecessary for me to tell him 
that the price in hundredweight or half-hundredweight 
lots, as he would buy it, is considerably less than half of 
what he was charging. It may be an offence to sell foreign 
produce as British, but he had been careful to avoid labels, 
and in all probability the writs do not run into the wild 
honey-yielding country where he works hard for a dishonest 
living. 
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What will the end be when the careless motorist who is 
in such a hurry to get from nowhere to nowhere finds that 
he is being cheated? I am inclined to think that he will 
do as I have learned to do, and pass on. Even on the fre- 
quented roads near London there is no question of a fair 
deal. Between Tunbridge Wells and Keston Common in 
early July I passed a score of roadside fruit vendors with 
their little tables and large placards. Not one of them 
displayed a price, though one and all made spirited efforts 
to hold up the traffic. 

It may seem a trifling matter, this highway robbery, but 
it is more significant than it appears. The smallholder had 
a great chance. Not only might he have sold the bulk of 
his produce direct, but he would have helped the consumer 
by bringing shop prices down. Had he succeeded here, the 
shops would have been compelled to buy and to sell more 
in order to maintain profits; and fruit, vegetables and farm 
produce generally would have come within the reach of 
many to whom they are “ barred and banned, forbidden 
fare.” The great trouble in the towns to-day is that the man 
who sells fruit and vegetables would rather dispose of a very 
limited supply at a high price than sell largely for a modest 
profit. It follows that a glut is always in sight, and the 
grower knows that a large crop is a danger. At the end of 
June I heard of nearly 80,000 lettuces ploughed in on a 
certain estate at a time when the price in the shops varied 
from twopence to threepence. If the roadside vendor would 
offer fresh lettuce at a penny apiece, he would sell out in a 
little while and make a handsome profit. 

I think that the smallholders and wayside growers have 
had, and lost, their chance. They are more blameworthy 
than the shopkeeper, for they have none of his expenses to 
meet, and there are no transport charges. It is possible 
for them to sell produce that is absolutely fresh, while 
their competitor in his shop must offer vegetables and fruit 
that have been packed, sent away by train or lorry, unpacked 
and handled several times, often carelessly. 

Late in the day though it is, the situation could be re- 
trieved if a hundred honest men and women could be found 
among the small growers of every county to put up their 
prices and sell nothing but what is good and fresh. They 
would do more than help themselves. They would, by 
their straightforward action, eliminate the rogues and make 
their presence felt in far-away urban centres. So far as 
my observations go, the women have monopolised whatever 
honesty there is on the roadside. The growers seem to 
employ touts and riff-raff in many parts of the country 
lads who may be relied on to hold up a maximum of passers 
and fleece them to the fullest possible extent. Until a 
little while ago many of the eggs offered by cottagers had 
never been associated with the poultry at the end of the 
garden: they were of the imported kind; new-laid were 
kept for the house or local customers, and anything was 
good enough for the men and women who would stop for 
a moment, pay what was demanded, and drive away, never 
to return. The Ministry of Agriculture has stopped this, 
but it may be doubted whether even Mr. Under-Secretary 
Street, who has done so much for marketing, can devise a 
scheme that will bring the roadside vendor and common 
honesty into a friendly partnership. Ss. L. B. 





Correspondence 
GERMAN CITIZENS AND TURKISH DEBTS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—On the way over from Constantinople as a member of 
a’ deputation to approach H.M. Government on behalf of British 
claimants on Turkey for losses arising out of the war, I read 


Sie 


the letter by Mr. Livingstone in your issue of August 10th sug- 
gesting that the surplus arising from the liquidation of German 
assets in Great Britain should be returned to Germans who 
owing to the failure of their Government to keep its engagements 
have not received compensation for the loss of their properties 
in Great Britain. 

While there should be no objection to the return of the surplus 
the authority who has the distribution of the proceeds of the 
liquidation should be careful to compensate all British claimants 
before doing so. 

The purpose of this deputation is to ask that authority to 
compensate British claimants out of that fund as a measure “ of 
equity, justice and good faith.” Articles 231 to 238 anq 
Annex 1-9 of the Treaty of Versailles engage Germany to make 
compensation to the civilian population and to allied nationals 
for all losses and damage to them and to their property wherever 
situated, whether by the acts of Germany herself or of her allies, 
Articles 252 and 297 (e) and Annex 4 give Great Britain the right 
to liquidate enemy assets and to use them firstly in payment of 
private British claims on Germany, and, secondly, in payment 
of British nationals’ claims on other enemy countries in so far 
as they have not been already satisfied. 

Under a convention signed in Paris on November 23rd, 1923, a 
Committee of Assessment was set up to assess British, French, 
Italian, Japanese and Roumanian claims against Turkey. The 
funds at the disposal of this committee were provided under the 
Treaty of Lausanne (see Article 58). This committee now 
announces its final dividend of 12} per cent., making in all a 
total payment of 52} per cent. of the assessed claims, not including 
interest. Private losses of British nationals in Germany and 
Bulgaria have long since been settled in full, including interest. 
Similar claims in Turkey have only now, after eleven years, 
received 52} per cent. without interest. Before the surplus, to 
which Mr. Livingstone refers, is returned to the Germans, the 
claimants against Turkey require that the unsatisfied balance 
of their claims be paid with interest. 

If equity did not call for equal treatment of British claimants 
in all enemy countries, the Treaty of Versailles compels recognition 
of these claims.—Yours, ete., W. G. MippLETON Epwarps, 

Hotel Metropole, London. 

August 19th. 


[We fear we cannot wish success to the efforts of Mr. Edwards 
and his colleagues. That private Germans should be called upon 
to liquidate the obligations of Turkey is on the face of it an 
inequitable proposition. And, indeed, such a claim not only 
lacks the support of common equity, but has no foundation of 
legal right inherent in the petitioners. The clause in the Treaty 
of Versailles which entitles the British Government to allocate 
surplus funds in the manner suggested is purely permissive, and 
such a right is not in the least likely to be exercised by the present 
Government. If it were to make such a use of one of the most 
indefensible clauses of the most indefensible Treaty known to 
history, it would incur and deserve the moral censure of all 
Europe.—Eb. N.S.] 


ON PRESERVING ENGLISH 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Surely Mr. Belloc in his better moments does not wish to 
discourage the careful avoidance of split infinitives. The correct 
position of the adverb, when it is not redundant, often lends a 
pleasant emphasis to the sentence. 

In the example given he does not appear to have taken the 
wretched word out with a pin and stuck it in elsewhere, live and 
wriggling (to use his metaphor), but rather to have flung it down 
like half a brick in front of the sentence. Surely it is right and 
pleasant to say : “‘ To understand this clearly you must read so and 
so.” 

Would not Mr. Belloc have been better employed using his 
magisterial cane on the people who wantonly misuse our excellent 
prepositions, quite apart from the question of putting them at the 
ends of sentences? Would he think such slovenliness a trivial 
offence compared to the pedantic treatment of infinitives? 

Yours, etc., 
A Nosopy. 


[Mr. Belloc was not writing to point out obvious illiteracies. 
There are plenty of ‘‘ Nobodies’ to do that; besides, illiterates 
have no power to injure a language. Mr. Belloc’s cane was applied 
to the shoulders of those much more dangerous people who, 
considering themselves exceptionally literate and perhaps per 
suading others of their authority, believe that infinitives should 
never be split, that sentences should never end with a preposition, 
that “none” should always be followed by “is,” and that 
** compared to” is incorrect. These last two errors are due not t0 
pedantry but to actual ignorance. Etymologically ‘ none 
means “ not any ” as well as “ not one” and should be followed 
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by @ plural verb more often than not. The objection to “‘ com- 
pared to * is apparently based on a confused subconscious analogy 
with the definitely incorrect “ different to.” Roughly, we use 
“ with” when comparing similars and “ to’? when comparing dis- 
similars. We write ‘‘ he compared her eyes fo the sea’”’ but “ he 
compared this manuscript with that.”—Eb. N.S.]} 


MR. LAWRENCE’S PAINTING 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—The readers of THE NEw STATESMAN know what the 
expression ** Ja bonne peinture ” means, and that the adjective, as 
thus used in French, means something quite different from the 
opposite of “ bad.”’ I shall not be suspected of indifference to 
“la bonne peinture,” as it is the method that I have gratefully 
inherited from my father, and he from Couture, and Couture 
(fellow student of Millet) from Delaroche. It is important to 
remember that much painting that cannot be classified under the 
French label ‘‘ la bonne peinture ” may be very good indeed. 

Iam not sure that Mr. Earp will accept my definition of goodness 
in painting. But unless I lay down this definition I cannot make 
my point about Mr. Lawrence’s paintings clear. I hold firmly to 
the text ‘“‘ every picture tells a story,” and I am inclined to think 
that the excellence of a painting is the degree of clarity in such 
narration. Cézanne’s men playing cards only makes clear that 
“ painting from nature” is not the way to arrive at narration of 
such a fluctuating spectacle as a game of cards. Mr. Lawrence 
has ideas, and he expresses them clearly. I am inclined to think 
that this in itself constitutes him a good painter. I wish all 
modern painters were more literary.—Yours, etc. 

R. SICKERT. 


BITTER-SWEET 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—J. B.-W.’s “ slips of memory ”’ (there are two at least) 
are no “mere detail.” They are obvious attempts to make 
Mr. Coward’s operetta appear ridiculous; in fact, they are an 
integral part of J. B.-W.’s offensive campagne. 

First “slip.” ‘“* ... the guests in a ballroom of 1875 all 
helping their host’s daughter to elope suddenly at midnight,” 
writes J. B.-W. Now, what actually happens in Bitter-Sweet is 
that half a dozen of Sarah’s closest friends, who are to be her 
bridesmaids in a day or two, decide to help her, after some 
qualms of conscience, to elope. What J. B.-W. suggests is, of 
course, absurd. What Mr. Coward wrote is charming, human, 
and entirely possible. 

Second “ slip ’’—a gross error. “‘ .. . the young girl throws 
her arms around the jazz pianist’s neck and true love has its 
way.” But Mr. Coward had quite another idea. In fact, the 
theme of the whole operetta is pointed by the fact that true love 
does not have its way with the representatives of 1929. So that 
we observe J. B.-W. imparting to Mr. Coward banality at the 
very point where he has actually created a very discreet, subtly 
edged and moving situation. . . .—Yours, etc., 

145 Ebury Street, S.W. 1. A. W. N. CLAVERING. 


[In J. B.-W.’s absence abroad we may perhaps be permitted 
to interpolate an independent opinion. Mr. Coward’s latest 
production is, to say the least, hardly worthy of inclusion amongst 
his best work. As for the “ slips ” referred to, the first, read in 
its context, is not a slip at all; the second is much less important 
than Mr. Clavering suggests. No play can be made or marred 
by what is in effect its last sentence. In any case, the suggestion 
of an “offensive campagne ’’—or even campaign—is entirely 
unfounded and absurd.—Eb. N.S.] 


KEATS 
To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your review of the Life of John Keats, by Alberte 
Erlande, which appeared in last Saturday’s number, concludes 
with the words: “It is more than likely that, if he [Keats] 
had lived, his poems would have been informed with a depth of 
thought and meaning the comparative lack of which is the only 
considerable defect that the severest criticism can now find in 
him.” On behalf of the readers of Keats, may I be permitted 
to protest against this verdict? I do not know with whom Keats 
is here being compared, but can we say that depth of thought 
and meaning is lacking in Endymion—to take first the only 
completed work of the spiritual “ deed that’ his ‘* own soul” 
had “to itself decreed” ? It is surely the greatest existing 
résumé of the aims and method of the highest objective poetry, 
of which even Shakespeare had not attained the summit which 
Keats visualised. Granted that it is immature in thought and 
not fully coherent, yet it is the immaturity and youthful 
incoherence of a great intuitive thinker. Is also his “ vast 
abstract idea of Beauty in all things” also not deep? The 
thought was there in embryo—it was the realisation of the abstract 
that was lacking at his death.— Yours, etec., Evan A. Biss. 


THE HOSPITAL MACHINE 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Most people who have had anything to do with illness 
will endorse every word of a Constant Reader concerning the 
sufferings of patients in hospitals owing to the machinery of 
routine. Nor are nursing homes very much better in this respect. 
Hospital “ discipline” has been introduced into a great many, 
and the patient, however exhausted and however heavily charged 
per week, has to submit to tortures of bed-making and sponging 
down daily in time for the doctor. Peace and quiet are main 
factors for recovery in a grave illness, but they are rarely accorded 
to the victim who falls into the hands of highly-trained (by no 
means unkind) nurses who have been taught that their first duty 
is observance of hospital law.—Yours, etc., 

ONE WHO OBJECTS TO FORCIBLE FACE-WASHING. 


LITERARY AGENCIES 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I should be glad to get into communication with anyone 
interested in the formation of an Association for the protection 
of the good name of reputable Literary Agents, and their 
registration by such organisation. The time would seem to have 
come when such an Association is essential, not alone in the 
interests of all Agents, but also in those of writers who entrust 
their works to comparative strangers.—Yours, etc., 

254-5 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. G. E. O. Knicat. 

August 21st. 


[Many editors we feel sure would be glad if some such 
Association were created. The number of utterly unqualified 
and irresponsible “literary agents”’’ increases year by year. 
Some of them are mere swindlers who live on the fees paid to 
them by the aspiring authors whom they dupe with false hopes. 
Such ‘“ agents ”’ will, for example, sometimes send to this journal 
an article or story of 12,000 words, or perhaps a “ tale for tiny 
tots” or again a semi-literate defence of Die-hardism. Such 
absurdities may occasionally be due to sheer honest stupidity and 
ignorance, but we cannot help feeling that behind them lies a 
good deal of scoundrelism. If Mr. Knight can devise a plan 
whereby editors may be able to distinguish easily between the 
sheep and the goats of his profession, he will certainly have all 
our good wishes—especially if he can persuade the members of 
his projected Association always to enclose the indispensable 
** stamped and addressed envelope.”—Eb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


MADNESS AND DOTAGE 


HEER animal vigour is an enormous asset on the 
S stage. Mr. Robert Loraine is one of the few male 
actors to-day who gives the impression of possessing 

a reserve of vitality even in a violent part; it tells in his 
voice and in the swift, massive impetuosity of his move- 
ments. He is the only living actor I would go out of my 
way to see as Othello. Facial expressiveness, dignity of 
carriage and fine elocution (though rare enough in combina- 
tion) are not sufficient in that part without a deep vascular 
temperament. The body is all-important in representing 
elemental tragic emotions. I do not wonder that he has 
been attracted to the part of Captain Adolph in Strindberg’s 
play, The Father. For once he has had scope. He can 
pull out the stops on his organ; growl, roar, sob, whimper, 
smash furniture, hurl lamps and collapse. When I have 
seen him act before, it has usually been in parts in which 
he has had to restrain his vital energy; otherwise he would 
have scuttled the play. But he can’t knock a hole in this 
one. The more of a monsoon he is, the better he contrasts 
with the frozen stability of his odious wife, whom, by the 
by, Miss Dorothy Dix plays to perfection. Miss Louise 
Hampton takes the part of the old nurse, and that is equivalent 
to telling playgoers that it is quite admirably acted. Her 
peculiarly searching, distinct voice, when she is cooing and 
petting her beloved “‘ boy” into his straight-waistcoat, is 
a valuable asset; and her voice is capable, too, of a precise, 
aggressive ring most appropriate to the Calvinistic sentiments 
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of that devoted but bowelless old woman. Indeed, the 
whole cast is excellent; but I cannot be sure that 
Mr. Hanray is the doctor Strindberg drew, because I do not 
understand how that character could lend himself to such 
an infamous plot, unless he were either a perfect fool or 
a perfect scoundrel, and the text does not countenance 
either conception. Still, Mr. Hanray succeeds in being as 
odd and cold as a fish—he is, in fact, rather like a black 
pike, and that is perhaps the best any actor can make of 
the part. For much the same reason I cannot criticise the 
performance of Mr. Ross as the pastor brother-in-law. 
This character, too, does not hang together. The pastor sees 
through his sister’s machinations, sympathises with her 
unfortunate husband, yet, for no intelligible motive, abets 
her passively. The fact is, Strindberg, who loathes all the 
women in the play, especially the wife, has lost artistic 
self-control. (He nearly always loses it as a dramatist, 
which is the main reason why I find it impossible to admire 
him profoundly, in spite of the depth of his insight and 
originality.) He loathes Laura to such an extent that even 
when his story clearly demands that she should impose 
upon everybody except her husband, he cannot resist 
making even her tools see through her and abuse her. 

Indeed, the whole play springs too directly out of 
Strindberg’s agonised rage against his own wife, or wives. 
It is really the terrific ebullition of a henpecked Bluebeard 
rather than a work of art; very interesting, very harrowing, 
but the raw filaments which attached it to real experience 
are still dangling about it. Personal indignation and 
grievances must be kept a little longer on ice than that, 
before they can be handled in art to full advantage. 

To understand what a startling and refreshing phenomenon 
Strindberg was, one must recall that the great Ibsen had 
given “‘ woman” the beau réle in his dramas. She usually 
stood for instinctive common sense and love of sane earthly 
happiness in contrast to feebly idealistic self-deluded man. 
Strindberg, whose unfortunate sexual temperament impelled 
him to ask from her both the satisfactions of an amorous 
tyrant and encouragement to tumble, weak as a falling wave, 
upon her breast (to be her hero-king and her child alternately), 
saw woman in a different light—as a devourer of minds and 
bodies. I often wish that Ibsen had had time to follow up 
the development of Hilda Wangel, who has the makings of 
a fine feline ogre. Instead we got Strindberg; he drew her, 
but, of course, not so well. 

The story of the play is the struggle between a father 
and mother for their child. Its theme is wider than that : 
it is the inevitable victory of unteachable, conscienceless, 
concentrated and therefore formidable woman, over dis- 
tracted, generous, aspiring and therefore weak man, who 
alas! yet needs perpetually this terrible companion. For he 
must be embraced by a yielding adorer, and he must be 
mothered like a child, or he cannot bear the creative strain 
of life. Laura is a fool, but she has the _ instinctive 
cunning of the petty-minded, and she outwits the nobler 
intelligence of her husband. It is another case of “ the 
Lion and the Fox” tragedy; man is the lion, woman the 
fox. In the story the chief issue between them is whether 
their child shall be brought up at home or sent, as “ the 
father” wishes, to a freethinking school. The law gives 
him control of his child. His wife gathers from a stray 
remark that men are not always certain of the paternity 
of their children, and that if a child is illegitimate it belongs 
to the mother. She therefore tells her husband that the 
little girl is not his child, and, to make her end sure (she 
has been scheming to get him certified, if possible, for some 
time past), she then tells the doctor that, among other 
delusions, her husband thinks that his daughter is not his 
child. Doubts about his fatherhood do, indeed, drive the 
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Captain temporarily beside himself—at least he goes as 
far as to fling the lamp at his wife, to talk to the docto; 
in a wild, whirling, Hamletish way, and attempt suicide. 
Whereupon the doctor coolly offers her the alternative of 
prosecuting him for assault or locking him up for life as , 
madman. She chooses, as he ironically recommends, the 
latter one. The curtain falls on the unhappy man crying 
himself to sleep on his nurse’s lap in a straight-waistcoat. 
We gather that he will either die or wake a hopeless lunatic, 

I first saw this play at the Everyman Theatre in 1998, 
The cast was almost the same, and the performance fuller 
(I think there have been cuts). The performance gained by 
being played on a larger stage, but unfortunately the pro- 
ducer has now at command an elaborate system of lighting, 
The emotional effect, in so far as it has any, ofa Rembrantesque 
darkening of the stage before the curtain falls, weakens 
stark reality of the last moments, which it is important to 
preserve; a creeping darkness is as out of place as a spot- 
light would be upon the body of Hedvig at the end of The 
Wild Duck, and therefore an error of dramatic judgment. 

This prosaic account of a play which rushes like a torrent 
to its conclusion, will at least serve to suggest the nature 
of the opportunities it contains for such an actor as Mr. 
Loraine. In his choice of Sir James Barrie’s one-act play, 
Barbara’s Wedding, he was not as fortunate. This is one of 
the weaker of Sir James’s short plays. It is just a device 
for working in us the handle of the pump of tears. The 
theme is dotage and the pathos of an old soldier’s confusion 
of mind, which, when he is alone, leads him into believing that 
he is talking to his son, who was killed in the war, and was 
going to marry a girl who has really been married that very 
morning to his gardener. The gardener has turned into a 
captain while on service in France, and she into a Red Cross 
nurse. The audience, for a while, are almost as confused as 
the Crimean veteran; for the phantoms of the dead are as 
solid to the eye as the living, and the old soldier, from his 
chair, cross-questions them about “a nurse,” “a soldier” 
and “‘a wedding,” much to their perplexity-—and ours. 
It is an ingenious way of bringing the pathos of might-have- 
been into contact with fact; but, in doing this, too much 
that is lamentable was handled as though it were sweet and 
funny. One found oneself resenting being made inclined 
to cry. There are tears which are refreshing, and others 
which are almost desiccating; I do not pretend to be always 
able to distinguish between them, but I thought these were 
the wrong sort. 

Mr. Loraine had an easy task in playing the trembling 
old man—one too easy for him. Two small details in the 
production are correctable : ‘‘ Karl,’ the German friend of 
** Billy-boy,”” who was killed in the same battle, should not, 
as a phantom, wear post-war plus-fours; also, the magenta 
light which follows the departure of the phantoms was very 
ugly, and swore with the green of the garden. 

DesMonD MacCartuy. 


SHIPS AND STARS 


S soon as I began to name a star, 

A Or judge a ship by rigging, mast or spar, 

I, seeing more with eyes than with my mind, 
Had fears that I would soon go beauty blind. 
But now, not caring if the ship that’s seen 
Is schooner-rigged, a barque or brigantine, 
I look beyond my eyes to where she rides 
Under a rainbow, beautiful; or glides 
Before the wind, on one side of her belly. 
And as young lambs or sheep all white and woolly, 
I see the stars in one flock nibbling go 
Across the Heavens, whose names I will not know. 

W. H. Davies. 


Weed 
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TRAVELS IN BURLINGTON 
HOUSE 


TT" brazen brows of Menander and Posidippus, 
those henchmen of the Comic Muse who sit enthroned 


in the entrance-hall of the Royal Academy, are 
sadly puckered. Never have they known such an empty 
house. Their companions, the Regent, Queen Victoria 
and the other royalties, have for the time being withdrawn 
behind a veil; there is sackcloth upon their heads. Occa- 
sionally an American darts upstairs and then out again, 
doubtless attempting to beat the speed-record in sight- 
seeing. A continental, doing his bit for the United States 
of Kultur, plods grimly by. We imagine that the Academy 
js over, over here; but the foreigner knows that it goes 
on for ever. And the permanent Academy—the Diploma 
Gallery upstairs—is much more interesting than the annual 
one. The one contains the picture of the year; the other, 
the pictures of a century. 

It contains, too, a few pictures of all time. There are over 
a dozen small Constables of heath and sea, and some of 
hardly anything but sky, which are among the loveliest 
things he ever painted and outshine the larger landscape. 
There is a romantic Welsh castle of Turner, a ‘hilly 
Gainsborough, a Raeburn boy, a Lawrence girl, a Leonardo 
cartoon, a Michaelangelo cartoon, and the unfinished 
Michaelangelo sculpture of the Virgin, the Child and 
St. John. These are treasures enough, and for curiosity 
there is the chair of Sir Joshua’s sitters, of which we are 
informed, ‘‘ The loveliest and most intellectual women of 
the time have sat in it. The majestic Siddons leaned her 
arm upon it as the Tragic Muse; Kitty Fisher lounged in it 
as Cleopatra.” 

What more could be asked? Yet more is given; for the 
bulk of the gallery consists of painting presented by R.A.’s 
on their assumption of office. It is a remarkable museum 
of pictorial taste, and the large Lawrence, on the stairs, of 
“Satan assembling his legions’ should not be taken in 
too symbolic a sense with regard to it. It is true that most 
of the canvases are awful, but the passage of years has cast 
an adumbration of sentiment upon them. They are as odd 
and pathetic now as an old brooch or fashion-plate. Possibly 
they caused much gnashing of teeth among the young 
advance-guard of the day, but the advance-guard probably 
became R.A.’s themselves in the course of time, and neither 
blushed nor winked as they presented their own works : 


Ils embrassaient violamment 
Les intéréts de leur chimére. 


It is the phases of the subject-picture that we follow on 
the walls. Mythology leads off strongly with Flaxman’s 
drawings to Homer, Smirke’s “ Slaughter of the Followers 
of Penelope,’ Hilton’s ‘“‘ Ganymede ” and somebody else’s 
“Discovery of Ulysses by his Nurse.” Then, despite the 
Luddites and the distress following the Napoleonic wars 
and the great increase in transportations from county 
assizes, came a long series of pictures of rural delights. 
Wilkie started the vogue, and although art became realistic 
it remained splendidly regardless of actuality. Rustics 
laughing, rat-catching, flower-gathering, wood-gathering, 
fortune-telling—rustics enjoying themselves in every possible 
way—bring to the Academy the legend of Merry England 
just as England was ceasing to be merry. Few lies have been 
bolstered up with so much gusto. 

But the psychological theme was beginning to intrude. 
Redgrave’s ‘ Outcast,” painted in the "forties, was the thin 
end of the wedge. The daughter clasping the child of sin 
is shown the cottage-door by the stern father, while the 


onlookers assume expressions of horror, despair and I-told- 
you-so. Few subjects have had so healthy a life, and 
Redgrave’s outcast must by now be the mother of hundreds. 
Unwin’s “Italian Mother” is, if one may say so, small 
beer by comparison. Yet the dramatic situation is a 
poignant one, for, while the infant lies dead within, there 
come to the ears of the distracted mother the strains of the 
serenader without. Moving as these appeals to the emotions 
are, they were further refined upon, however, by the 
intellectual exercise of the problem picture. The earliest 
example in the Diploma Gallery shows a stout, bearded 
gentleman of the fifteenth century crossing a drawbridge; 
he holds a sword and is followed by a girl carrying a casket. 
Their faces are unshadowed by any particular emotion, 
and the work is entitled ‘“‘ Whither? ” Whither, indeed ? 

Academic psychology was beginning to widen, as at the 
same time were academic history and geography. There 
was an outburst of exoticism, of Nubian slaves and Algerian 
gateways, while one adventurer got as far as Baalbec. 
The prevailing Victorian interest in theology crystallised 
these oriental tendencies and directed them towards topics 
of religion. Hence we have Armitage’s “ Festival of 
Esther,” Cope’s “‘ Magdalen ” and Gilbert’s “‘ Convocation 
of Clergy.” But this was a passing phase, while historical 
research survived. Colonel Blood, Cromwell, Elizabeth 
Woodville and Queen Elizabeth crop up like the characters 
in Savonarola Brown’s attempt at drama; the Jacobites 
put in a tentative appearance and the cavaliers and round- 
heads resume a conflict which still continues. Croft’s “* To 
the Rescue” and Lucas’s ‘“ News from the Front” are 
the most recent examples of the Great Rebellion motif. 
There is little doubt that it is the academician’s favourite 
period. 

But someone started a schism with the theory that every 
picture need not necessarily tell a story. Perhaps it was 
because some R.A.’s had gone so far as to paint jokes. 
Stacy Marks had come out with “ Science is Measurement,” 
showing an eighteenth-century biologist with a tape-measure 
confronted with a bird’s skeleton, and a contemporary 
showed two curés laughing over a newspaper, which he 
entitled ‘‘ The Liberty of the Press.” The jokes were very 
mild indeed, but Burlington House is no place even for the 
mildest. So pictures were painted which either told no 
story or left half the story out, and the ’eighties and 
*nineties produced an enormous number of canvases of lovely 
young ladies playing lutes, on cliffs, by the sea, sewing, 
smelling nosegays, of every shape and period, and all waiting 
for the sweetheart outside the frame. It was the period 
of languor. But sterner times came with the awakening of 
the imperial conscience and the determination to rule the 
waves. Riviére’s lion roars back at Swan’s tiger, but the 
sea-picture was the picture of the beginning of the century. 
Henry’s “ Hooker” and Moore’s “ Channel” brought the 
waves to Burlington House, and it was they that 
ruled the academicians. Wyllie, Napier Henry, Stanhope 
Forbes—these and many others joined the blue-water school, 
which represents the last prevailing tendency. 

As a study in taste, the Diploma Gallery is well worth a 
visit. It is negligible, in bulk, from the point of view of 
painting. The visitor in search of sustained esthetic 
emotion, after he has seen the score or so of real masterpieces, 
will find himself in a wilderness. Not inappropriately he 
will be confronted in the farthest room with an enormous 
Watts. Owing to vagaries of lighting, the picture serves 
but as a mirror, and beneath his reflected image he will read 
the title, “‘ My punishment is greater than I can bear.” 

T; W. Earp. 
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Casual Papers 


FEBRIFUGE 
T anyone suffering from the fevers of our time, 


I recommend an Historical Atlas. There is no 

good one. They were not made till modern times, 
and modern times suffer from excessive nationalism. They 
are confusing if they give too much detail, and they tell 
one nothing of the complex past if they give too little. 
They spell at random (for standardised spelling is modern 
also); they leave all sorts of essentials unexplained, and 
most of them are genially inaccurate into the bargain— 
nevertheless, they are invaluable, if not for study, at least 
for the health of the nerves. For a short hour with an 
Historical Atlas singularly reduces the blood pressure of 
Patriot and Anti-Patriot alike, and restores that perspective 
without which there is no repose. 

In this the Historical Atlas plays to the press-exasperated 
nerves of the Paphlagonian or his hated enemy the Ruritanian 
the same part that the fifty-year-old photograph Album 
plays to the disease of wealth-worship. You may have 
noticed how Dukes and Duchesses look in Peg-top trousers, 
whiskers, Chignons and—but as I know nothing about 
women’s dresses, I can’t go on. Anyhow, Duchesses in 
the Dresses of the life-ago past and Dukes in the trousers of 
the same are fallen idols. Not only can we not worship them ; 
we even wonder how anyone could have worshipped them at 
the time. When we read that Mr. Biffle could not offer 
the Marquis a lesser post than that of Secretary of State for 
India, we take it solemnly as history. But when we come 
across a picture of Mr. Biffle, he is all Period; and so is the 
Marquis too; and they turn into a joke. To-day, if we 
meet a man or woman whose family has been wealthy for 
several generations, we are moved: at least I am. The 
exalted one in kilt skirts or plus fours is an object of worship. 
Put it into the accoutrement of the ’eighties—let alone the 
*sixties—and it turns into a laughing-stock. If you can’t 
get an old Photograph Album with rich people in it, but 
only one of your own relatives, turn to an old Illustrated 
Paper; it does nearly as well; though not quite as well, for 
the old Illustrated Papers employed artists instead of 
mechanics, and artists idealise. However, such papers 
will serve. Look at the Politician of Lineage in his frock 
coat and laugh. Look at Lord Rusper addressing his 
constituents at Parlington on Peace with Honour and be 
amused. He looks as absurd as his constituents. They are 
both foreigners. Look at his brother in the little bowler 
like a saucer and with no brim worth speaking of, and you 
may doubt the man’s greatness and goodness and wisdom 
—and even his title. 

Well, that is what the Historical Atlas does to another 
set of false values, and that is why I call it salutary. 

I have lately had occasion to consult such daily, and 
with every reference to them I grew more resigned to the 
horrid presence of the Ruritanian flag in what should be 
Paphlagonia—or of the Paphlagonian in what should be 
Ruritania. How long before nobody cares? 

Here have I been all this morning working myself blind 
over Pinerolo and Susa and Casale—for which not a few 
died and all were in a turmoil. Who covets them to-day ? 
Why, there is no peace in life like the peace of the old 
battlefields and strongholds shrunk to happy market towns. 
I love in particular to muse over the huge trench of 
Montreuil and to consider that all that labour and its fine 
result were pure luxury. The enormous ditch would have 
stopped a party anxious to attack Montreuil: but (if I 
remember right) nobody ever attacked it since that digging. 

I confess to another unusual emotion when I handle an 


eee ae 


Historical Atlas, and that is the conviction it forces on me 
that better things may return. That conviction is forced 
upon me by the very plain evidence that anything may 
happen in history—and if anything may happen, why, the 
good may happen as well as the evil. Solitude will come 
where are now crowds, and silence where is now the central 
hell of modern metallic noise. I know a vineyard clothing 
a wide plain like one flat sea of purple before the vintage 
under an African sun. The roots of those vines go down 
into dark earth where stood, but a score of lives ago, a great 
town besieged by an army comparable to its own myriads, 
That memory consoles me for Piccadilly Circus. And 
I saw a great port only the other day, facing the ocean, 
where I had walked as a boy along a shore completely 
deserted, and with no company but the sea birds wheeling, 

The old map is even better than the Historical Atlas for 
a refuge from silly second-hand worries upon public affairs, 
It is always the map of an enchanted land. I remember 
one such, very large, which hung upon the wall of a great 
room where I had lessons as a child. There I could see the 
lands opposite Devon and Cornwall, the Breton shores, and 
I would imagine to myself all manner of glamour wherewith 
to inform that sea. Some day (I thought) I will travel 
there, when I am a man, and I shall see a new world. And, 
indeed, more than once I have seen such a new world, a 
place not of our present life, but transfigured. I so saw the 
Grésivaudan in the year ’98 for the space of nearly one 
hour, and I so saw the Sierra del Cadi in the year 1906, upon 
an August afternoon. But to go back to the maps of old 
time— 

The things they cared about! Not language, still less 
race, but quarrels we have quite forgotten and desires we 
no longer entertain. And the things we care about! Do 
you suppose a posterity no further removed than are we 
from the days of Casale, Pinerolo and Susa will so much as 
understand our excitement? Why, most of the men then 
living will not know so much as the names of the places 
on which there seems to us to turn the fate of the world. 

What do you think you will find men passionate upon, 
when you return (as I hope you will) to Paris or London 
in the year 2251 (that is, suppose Paris and London still to 
be, and not heaps of ruins)? Whatever you may guess, 
you will be wrong. There will be debating on—more likely 
fighting on—some point which to-day you cannot conceive: 
and should you try them with our economic struggles or our 
philosophic, our national competitions or our social, they 
will, if they are of the few learned, show an interest as ina 
museum, but if they are of the many, they will be as bored 
as though you had talked to them in a dead tongue. Which 
reminds me, the accent will have changed, and you will be 
shocked. The wealthiest and most high-faluting will speak 
to you with gutturals or a twang. Perhaps you will not be 
able to understand them. 

But I would not say, “ Be comforted: all passes.” I 
would rather say, “Be comforted: all is renewed.” If 
there is enchantment of distance, the future holds some- 
thing—though I know not what. 

Single out fifty objects, very diverse, each of which you 
desire to appear; well, some one of them—perhaps more 
than one—will come to light in the effect of time. Shall 
we like it? Or, rather, should we, were we present? The 
men of not so very long ago ardently desired a time when all 
should be taught to read and write, when nations should 
intermix by rapidity of news, when travel should be universal 
—and so on. Most of them also desired a time when rank 
should no longer offend them, but disappear, and when the 
quality of gentleman should cease to have value. Well 
they have their desire today. Some few of them survive 
They do not seem content. H. BELLoc. 
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d Current Literature wile and they begin to think they're as nee anys tg hg al 
St pe a 
e NEW NOVELS noticed that even Mr. Fergueson’s feet were keeping time to the 
e Tomorrow Never Comes. By R. L. Durrus. Harrap. 7s. 6d. "an ee me anew : 
; e Englishman himself seemed as surprised as anyone at this 
al Strange Moon. By T. S. Srrisyinc. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. a a sig ~ ee of which seemed to mount from 
’ ‘4 yy is feet to his knees, from his knees to his waist, from his waist to 
; ogee of Two. By Joun Krrcuna. Constable. 7s. 6d. his arms and shoulders, until last it reached his cool Britannic 
, The Fiddler. By S. G. Mitiin. Constable. 6s. —. . ninctiadaiaditeead silent . 
! : y “Tf,” he sno contemptuously, “ if a di rishman can dance 
at Nicky, Son of Egg. By Geratp Buiierr. Heinemann. 6s. the fandango, an Englishman can ys it, and do it better.” 
" This would appear to be Latin America week. Of the three » ae bn ped jae a — ——— ys Mr. — 2 decide, 
d novels with which my list opens, one has its scene in Venezuela, He a tan . He ‘ous or ‘his hat. one yen see aan “delighted 
one in Brazil and the other in an imaginary Central American all who knew him. 
a, republic. Two of them are by citizens of the United States, And for Mr. Harris, the austere New Englander, a worse fate 
ly where a considerable appreciation of the more comic foibles of was reserved, for when he, too, at last found himself dancing, it 
g. the southern sub-continent seems to be developing. Mr. Stribling was with the young, beautiful and mischievous Antonia, who had 
or has already exploited these humours in Fombombo, and more already much troubled him when she brought him his breakfast 
'S. freshly and convincingly than here. The formula of Strange in bed. Antonia received a bracelet from the President, token of 
er Moon ~ however, the same. Its hero ora Am erican business-man a wager won, and it was the President’s indiscreet disclosure of 
at adrift — oe oe = py naive — of egy this fact to Mr. Harris which changed the history of Santa Eulalia. 
“ and the - ioe oe a ae sca mm whe) Ae Hinds A little misplaced chaff infuriated him into lending the aviator 
himself. Mr. Stribling goes to questionable lengths in order to he had imported from America to the revolutionaries instead 
nd emphasise his bewilderment. He makes it, in the first place, of to the Government : 
th almost impossible to believe that a substantial business concern i - - 
% ‘ Rea The aviator climbed the bank and came back somewhat happier. 
vel could ve have put Mr. Eugene Manners in a position of They towed the machine painfully to the spot he indicated. He 
d, responsibility. It would not have done so, surely, unless he had got in, while one of the engineers from the “‘ Lady Anne ” stood by 
o | had some previous experience, and yet of this there is not the to twirl the propeller. In his helmet, which he now put on, he 
| smallest trace. For all that we are told or can see, Mr. Manners looked like a crusader, idealised in some old print, a Galahad setting 
he : F r forth to strike down evil and rescue the virtuous and the lovely. 
might have come straight to Venezuela from the School of “And now,” he asked, “ where is your revolution?” He patted 
ne Mines at which he received his training. There must be a limit the machine-gun mounted in front of the cockpit. ‘* Which side 
on even to the naivety of the American business-man, and am I fighting on? How can I tell ’em apart?” 
aid Mr. Stribling drags his hero a long way on to the further side Thus Santa Eulalia receives her new Government, and thus 
of it. The adventures of Mr. Manners are those of aman who does Mr. Duffus is able to give a happy ending to a delightful story. 
ess not merely fail to take account of racial differences, but who has If, as appears, this is his first book, he is among the most promising 
oe never even heard that there are such things to be taken into authors America has sent to us in recent years. 
D account. And his creator rescues him from all his difficulties Mr. Kitching’s book is chiefly interesting as giving a picture 
: by what may best be described as “strong-arm” methods. of the English community in Rio de Janeiro, though his purpose 
~ When he has committed every conceivable folly open to a man i, far more ambitious than that. His hero, an engineer, while 
as in such a position, a most unconvincing agent of the United 4), jeave in England, meets a girl who is playing the piano in an 
len States Naval Secret Service lands sailors just in time to preserve itinerant trio of which she is the impresario. She explains to 
ces the ‘ gusher ss from fatal damage at the hands of a rival concern. him that an early unhappy love-affair, which she took too 
I. Even his emotional difficulties are solved with no ess seriously, has led her to others which she has not taken seriously 
on, brusqueness. He falls reluctantly in love with a dancer in a 4+ aj, He returns to his work in Brazil and later receives a 
= cabaret, and suffers between a desire to marry her and a belief jetter from her, informing him that she is visiting Rio as the 
that she is a prostitute whose charms are enjoyed by all the mistress of a rich Anglo-Brazilian. ‘ As far as I am concerned,” 
to labourers in his employment. (In this misconception, he is, for she tells him, “ this is a purely business arrangement: instead 
ESS, some reason, encouraged by the otherwise omniscient secret of being the man’s secretary, I shall go in a different capacity ; 
ely service man.) It eventually appears, however, that she is of that js all.” Hugo sees her in Rio and discovers that he is in 
ye: superior social status and actually the true owner of the land love with her. This becomes obvious from his altered and 
-_ where he has found his “ gusher.” None of this seems entirely deteriorated behaviour. One of his friends, concerned for his 
ney worthy of the author of Fombombo. There are nevertheless future (and also himself in love, though at a distance and selflessly, 
passages which recall that book, notably a description of a with Mavis), quarrels with the Anglo-Brazilian lover and kills 
na Venezuelan prison and an adventure on a primitive bridge in him. Hugo and Mavis arrange matters between themselves and 
red the dark. go off together, leaving the murderer to his punishment. Most 
ich Mr. R. L. Duffus is, I presume, also an American, though of this is merely incredible. One is left with the feeling that there 
be no information is vouchsafed by the publishers, and the indications gre people who might have behaved like this, but not the people 
eak are slight. His purpose is wider than the exploitation of the that Mr. Kitching has portrayed. He keeps the story going, 
. be humour and romance of Latin America. He combines something however, by having in it one unknown quantity—the girl Mavis, 
of the satire on modern politics and big business which was about whom he makes assertions, but whom he never even attempts 
I attempted by C. E. Montague in Off the Map, with a good deal to present as a convincing human being. Mr. Kitching has 
of the irony and general outlook on life which are to be found courage, a gift for light, incidental description, and a cool readable 
Ii in the works of Mr. Norman Douglas. These, in the setting of style. He might do better if the centre of his next story were 
me- Santa Eulalia, make an unexpectediy piquant and agreeable something more tangible than 2. 
compound, and I have no hesitation in recommending Tomorrow There is a murder, and one even less explicable, in Mrs. Millin’s 
you Never Comes to any reader who likes an original flavour in his pook. This bears a certain resemblance to Miss Royde-Smith’s 
nore fiction. If one looks at it merely as a story of adventure, it is  Symmer Holiday, already reviewed in these pages. But here 
hall extremely well told. The satire on statesmen, generals and jt js a married woman who falls in love with the fiddler in a 
The armies has a distinct edge, and Mr. Duffus contrives to extract hotel band, and the hotel is not in an English watering-place, 
a certain freshness from the well-worn topic of the ironic contrast pyt in Lourenco Marques. She is fond of her husband ; she has 
n all between the Southern and the Northern temperaments. There po respect for the fiddler, who is tepid in his declarations of 
ould 18 one admirable scene in which the three English-speaking passion for her and steadfast in his declarations of loyalty to his 
ersal inhabitants of Santa Eulalia, an Englishman, an American and wife in England ; yet they set out together in a hired car across 
rank an Irishman, go out to regard with disgust the rejoicings of the the veld to Johannesburg. When the driver refuses to go any 
the populace : further without a blackmailing fare which they cannot pay, the 
Vell, _Mr. Riley was the first to yield. The other two saw him for some fiddler shoots him and is in consequence put on trial for murder. 
a psa pan _ the ig = —. —— pe nF rah Mrs. Millin carries us through this tale by sheer force of telling 
Cc. Mr. Fergueson watched him in alcoholic disgust. ‘* He ought not omnes separate pest of it _ well wre 4 — oe sold. She ce ee 
to do that,” he grumbled. “ The only way to get along with these Succeeds in making us leave the trial with her, neither knowing 
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nor caring what the verdict may be. The point is not what 
becomes of Matthew Harkness, but what becomes of Jennie Mars. 
But what she does not succeed in doing is to make an impression, 
strong enough to survive the closing of the book, that Jennie 
Mars would have acted as she is here made to act. This, given 
the motivation, is a triumph of narrative, but the motivation is 
very unsatisfactory. 

It would not be hard to render an unsympathetic account of 
Mr. Bullett’s second book on the Pandervil family. Nicky, 
youngest son of a lower-middle-class father, whose family has 
been higher in the social scale, has some very familiar experiences. 
He goes to a private school not unlike that at which Kipps and 
other of Mr. Wells’s heroes were educated. His brother’s wedding 
bears a close resemblance to that of Mr. Polly, though it is 
described with less pungency. He falls in love, and finds that his 
adoring young wife cannot, however much she tries, sympathise 
with his literary aspirations. He “ joins up” in the war and is 
killed, protesting against the folly and wickedness of it all— 
and so forth. I wish Mr. Bullett could have found a better and 
less conventional vehicle for what he really has to say. His real 
subject is the love of old Egg Pandervil for his youngest child, 
and this is beautifully rendered. So, too, are many of the incidental 
passages. I suspect that Mr. Bullett has not yet the courage to 
make his own form for what is genuinely original in him. When 
he does there is no saying what he may not achieve. E. S. 


THE AUTHOR OF MOBY DICK 


Moby Dick, or the White Whale. By Herman MELVILLE. 
With an Introduction by A. S. W. Rosensacu. Mitchell 
Kennerley. 7s. 6d. 

In writing of Moby Dick, one comprises an entire life’s work ; 
for Herman Melville’s other novels, whatever their various merits 
and notwithstanding the considerable interest which attaches to 
each of them, are by way of prologue and epilogue to that supreme 
effort. ‘I feel that I am now come,” he wrote, while he was 
seeing Moby Dick through the press, “‘ to the inmost leaf of the 
bulb.” Thus the tenor of Moby Dick is at the same time 
triumphant and desperate. He seems to be desperately struggling 
towards self-expression, like a drowning man towards an oar; 
and again, triumphantly breasting the surges of his own chaotic 
mind, comes gliding down their mountainous declivities, striking 
out across the unfathomable in which he was so nearly engulfed 
with an exultant sense of power. .. . 

Thus, too, although Moby Dick is among the most delightful 
books ever written, it is also among the most tedious; at moments 
the most daring and the most masterful, frequently the most 
intolerable and the most inept. Certainly, there are few books 
more unequal; it is one of those “crooked roads without 
improvement” which, Blake declared, are the true paths of 
genius. We may deplore the critic’s perversity, but, as far as 
English literature is concerned, we cannot deny the justice of his 
maxim. Our literature is a wilderness of “‘ crooked paths”; 
against the single instance of a writer who has attempted that 
generous self-abnegation, in which the spirit of classical literature 
consists, we can recall a dozen who have triumphed through the 
exploitation of their proper wrong-headedness, who have elevated 
their prejudices to the height of dogma and, out of the material 
of their personal idiosyncracies, have formed the severe lineaments 
of an imperishable style. 

So Herman Melville—the cross-grained individualist who 
took ship, posed on his Bible and acquired a taste for metaphysical 
deep-sea fishing. He was both the prey and the hunter. Melville 
is equally the seeker and the object of his own absorbing and 
sufficient quest. He is Ahab and he is Moby Dick, through the 
restless circle of his own stormy egotism pursuing the phantom 
of a monstrous White Whale. In such waters of muddied 
speculation he had his being; they were the nursery of his genius. 
It is only on condition of having traversed a period of intense 
disturbance that he was able to reach those intervals of glittering 
calm in which his style proves inimitable. It is his chief weakness 
that he should have made his Leviathanic flounderings in 
themselves a virtue and an aim. 

His mythology, then, the story of Ahab and the Whale, Ahab’s 
leg and his terrific vow, rounded off by the ridiculous rhetorical 
flourish with which the book concludes—a drowning arm nailing 
a sea-hawk to the masthead of a sinking ship—may be regarded 
as the least valuable part of this enormous carcass; the worthless 


“ome 


skeleton; for, like ambergris, its supreme beauties appear to be 
a kind of incidental product, though it would have been impossible 
for them to have existed without the remainder. It needed the 
yeasty fermentation of an entire floating continent, years of dim 
interior discomfort (never was there a man who, in spite of 
incessant soul-searching understood himself less than Herman 
Melville !), in order that these few precious ounces might be 
matured. Or, to vary the image, Melville has a trick of sliding 
into the centre of his theme when the despairing reader thinks 
him most hopelessly at sea. His habitual manner is as wearisome 
and as hard to sustain as the movement of an open boat tossed 
upon stormy waves. Vast, misapprehended shapes are furrowing 
and spouting all around; the respite is sudden and delicious ; 

So that when at last the jerking harpoon drew out, and the towing 
whale sideways vanished; then, with the tapering force of his 
parting momentum, we glided between two whales into the innermost 
heart of the shoal, as if from some mountain torrent we had slid 
into a serene lake valley. Here the storms in the roaring glens 
between the outermost whales were heard but not felt. In this 
central expanse the sea presented that smooth satin-like surface, 
called a sleek, produced by the subtle moisture thrown off by the 
whale in his more quiet moods. Yes, we were now in that enchanted 
calm which they say lurks at the heart of every commotion. .. . 

—a passage which might be compared to the “ sleek’s ” smoother 
yet still somewhat ruffled periphery. A moment later, and we 
have reached its heart : 

.... Thus, though surrounded by circle upon circle of 
consternations and affrights, did these inscrutable creatures at the 
centre freely and fearlessly indulge in all peaceful concernments; 
yea, serenely revelled in dalliance and delight. But, even so, amid 
the tornadoed Atlantic of my being, do I myself still for ever centrally 
disport in mute calm; and while ponderous planets of unwaning woe 
revolve round me, deep down and deep inland there I still bathe me 
in eternal mildness of joy. 

These and similar passages, perhaps fifteen or twenty of them, 
in bulk sufficient to fill a small volume, and but a very slight 
fraction of the book as it at present stands (six hundred and thirty 
pages even in its new closely but clearly printed edition), compose 
a sort of internal poem or intricate dreamy figure. Its harmonies 
are varied, yet the level it maintains is magnificently independent. 
It calls to mind, and appears to justify, one of Herman Melville’s 
most illuminating, self-descriptive metaphors : 

. ... There is a Catskill eagle [he writes] in some souls that 
can alike dive down into the blackest gorges, and soar out again 
and become invisible in the sunny spaces. And even if he for ever 
flies within the gorge, that gorge is in the mountains; so that even 
in his lowest swoop the mountain eagle is still higher than other 
birds upon the plain, even though they soar. 

In the centre of self-centred tornadoes, he can always distinguish 
a zone of sweet quiescence, as under the tortured surface of the 
water we imagine regions of submarine bliss. From maelstroms 
of rhetorical invention his thoughts are perpetually straying to 
the “‘ milky ways of coral isles, and low-lying, endless, unknown 
archipelagoes, and impenetrable Japans,” which float just 
beyond. From _ intellectural torments, self-imposed, he is 
continually being wafted back by the sheer fascination of the 
words he handles. 

Here, then, was the anomaly—a spirit of lyrical hedonism 
imprisoned within a body of ponderous speculation, existing 
there half prisoner and half parasite, setting up in the unwieldy 
frame that fruitful distemper which produces ambergris. The 
miserable servant of ideas, among words, and the sensuous 
imagery which they evoke, Melville lived the double-life of a 
contented Sultan, a voluptuary whom his pleasures never dulled, 
pressing inexhaustible matter of delight from the richness of 4 
single adjective : 

Why [he asks] to the man of untutored ideality . . . . does the 
bare mention of Whitsuntide marshal in the fancy such long, dreary, 
speechless processions of slow-pacing pilgrims, downcast and hooded 
with new-fallen snow? Or, tothe unread, unsophisticated Protestant 
of the Middle American States, why does the passing mention of a 
White Friar or a White Nun evoke such an eyeless statue in the soul? 
Or what is there apart from the traditions of dungeoned warriors and 
kings . . . . that makes the White Tower of London tell so much 
more strongly on the imagination . . . . than those other storied 
structures, its neighbours. ... And those sublimer towers, the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, whence, in peculiar moods, 
comes that gigantic ghostliness over the soul at the bare mention 
of that name, while the thought of Virginia’s Blue Ridge is full of a 
soft, dewy, distant dreaminess? Or why, irrespective of all latitudes 
and longitudes, does the name of the White Sea exert such a 
spectralness over the fancy, while that of the Yellow Sea lulls us with 
mortal thoughts of long lacquered mild afternoons on the waves, 
followed by the gaudiest and yet sleepiest of sunsets ? 

That chapter alone would entitle Herman Melville to be called 
a great poet. PETER QUENNELL. 
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RONALD FIRBANK 


Concerning the Eccentricities of Cardinal Pirelli. By Ronatp 
FirBank. Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 

Though an expensive and limited edition of Ronald Firbank’s 
works was lately produced and immediately exhausted, though 
his novels have provoked many pages of detailed and interesting 
appreciation, the spirit of this eccentric magician has not yet 
been laid to rest. Admirers and detractors alike have found it 
hard to capture. They have automatically over-praised his 
talents or rated them far too low. ‘* He was not a great writer, 
surely?” the apprehensive critic exclaims. A little writer, 
then? Granted; but literature, after all, is a matter less of 
magnitude than of proportion. It is the writer who recognises 
his restrictions, as apart from the writer who prefers to ignore 
them, who triumphs in the end. And Firbank, “ little” writer 
as he may have been—and he was certainly not the accomplished 
artist which his most enthusiastic admirers suggest—was a writer 
singularly apt at organising and exploiting his capacities, even 
though it was his capacity for sheer silliness. 

He was silly, of course; sometimes inept and sometimes 
exquisitely silly. But, when he was really silly, his silliness was 
quintessential. Only readers who carry the maxim de mortuis 
.... into the field of literature can have forgotten the 
numerous passages of pure silliness included in Tristram Shandy. 
By what other adjective, for example, could you describe young 
Shandy’s fatal adventure with the window-sash? The episode 
leads nowhere; it is quite irrelevant—-silliness for silliness’ sake— 
but related in a vein of extravagance and enlightened by flashes 
of fantastic humour which give it a kind of hysterical gravity. 
It is not humorous, facetious, nor, perhaps, is it particularly 
funny. It is comic, and catches our breath with an emotion 
not very dissimilar from the emotions evoked by tragedy. Like 
the tragic emotions, these intimations of pure comedy are 
exceedingly difficult to explain. 

Cardinal Pirelli, which was first published in 1926 and has now 
been reprinted in a cheap and graceful edition, is not one of 
Ronald Firbank’s best books. Magicians are notoriously inclined 
to alternate their genuine performance with spurts of mere 
legerdemain, and scientists supplement their demonstrations 
with occasional ingenious sleights. By the time he came to write 
Cardinal Pirelli, Firbank had won many real victories. He 
knew what succeeded; he was beginning, we feel, to know the 
characteristics of his own wit, as it were from the outside. He 
understood which jokes were the most acceptable—jokes that 
had to do with choristers and elderly ecclesiastics, oid gentlemen 
with telescopes, school-mistresses with Aigean penchants, strolling 
nigger-boys hand-in-hand, simple flowers sprayed with expensive 
perfume—jokes that are current among lazy people and are 
sedulously propagated by the industrious poor, who have a 
spontaneous admiration for the imagined follies of the idle rich; 
but better jokes than they can make themselves. So, out of his 
professional biretta, Firbank extracts this goggling violet rabbit. 

The name alone presupposes the subject. The scene is set 
“in white Andalucia,” and the story opens at the christening of 
a pet Alsatian hound. There is the usual gathering of odd 
names which awake echoes of profligacy and magnificence— 
Monsignor Silex, the Duquesa Dun Eden, the Altamissals and 
the Villarasas—the usual luxuriant décor. We imagine the 
novelist lying in wait in the gardens, amid the camellias, zinnias, 
bougainvilleas, of a cosmopolitan hotel. Scandal is his breath 
of life. His literary material is the crop of scandal which he 
harvests, anecdotes of persons reputed to be “ queer,” and who 
are rich enough to give their queerness its fullest possible scope. 
This atmosphere of queerness, of moral and emotional eccentricity, 
the distorting perspectives of universal tolerance and universal 
suspicion, is the story-teller’s natural element. Once we have 
succumbed to Firbank’s charm—and, without subscribing to his 
admirers’ more unbridled eulogies, it is permissible to concede 
that he had a charm of a very definite order—his biassed and 
lackadaisical vision becomes perfectly consistent. 

Personally, as we learn from the excellent biographical notice, 
written by Mr. Osbert Sitwell and attached to the collected 
edition, Firbank was that very rare phenomenon, the genuine 
and unaffected eccentric. Or, no doubt, it would be more exact 
to say that affectation had assumed such a predominant part of 
his nature that it would have been affectation in him to have 
behaved unaffectedly. It is credibly reported, for instance, that, 
when dining at his club, he often used to order his dinner from 


















under the table, the tablecloth sheltering him from the head- 
waiter’s Gorgon stare. He was rich, wayward, debile, and 
wandered back and forth across Europe, putting his small stock 
of energy into the elaborate and loving confection of such books 
as Vain Glory, Prancing Nigger, and, The Flower Beneath the Foot. 
Withal, he did not lack a certain shrewd, worldly malice; he would 
plunge into the pocket of some embarrassed celebrity, pull out 
his hand and proceed effusively to shake it. His satirical portraits 
are too spiteful to be always very amusing; but when a dis- 
tinguished diplomat and essayist tried to turn the tables and 
gave us his version of ‘“‘ Lambert Orme,” we were left with the 
impression that, in the various encounters he narrated, it was the 
diplomat, and not the novelist, who had always had the worst 
of it. The diplomat was brilliant and talented, but Firbank 
had an additional, undefinable spark. He was the possessor 
of that unmistakable something which cannot be gained by an 
intelligent reading of the classics. In a universe crowded with 
talent, uncomfortably overflowing with brilliance, his was not 
a gift which can be entirely ignored. 


“BY THE MERCY OF GOD” 


Memorable Description of the East Indian Voyage of Willem 
Ysbrantsz Bontekoe, 1618-1625. Broadway Travellers. 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

The variety of the ‘“ Broadway Travellers”? becomes more 
remarkable and refreshing with every new addition to the 
series. It is difficult to imagine a more seasoned and liberal 
company. From the dozen odd volumes that are already 
available, it is possible not only to range from Bristol to 
Darien, from China to Peru, but to pick a Puritan, a Moslem, 
a Lutheran, a Jesuit, a footman or an ambassador for one’s 
guide. There is a multiplicity of points of view. One reads 
Cortés on the Indian, Diaz on Cortés and Gage on the whole 
situation that has arisen after a hundred years are past. There 
is a diverting confusion of tongues: the English denounce the 
Spanish, the Spanish watch the French, the Portuguese fight 
the Dutch, and not only is the drama of the three great centuries 
of discovery—the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth—revealed 
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“As I began to read Mr. Francis 
Hackett’s volume I marvelled that this 
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rejoiced that Mr. Hackett and no other 
had thought of it. For Mr. Hackett has 
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by the shrewdest of observers, but there are earlier men like Ibn 
Batttita wandering from court to court in Persia and India, and 
later men like Huc and Gabet finding their way to Tartary and 
Tibet. 

Bontekoe was a Dutchman. His journal, though not one of 
the most remarkable books of the series, is so to speak in the main 
stream. He belongs to the great centuries, and he has, in common 
with the greater travellers, that refreshing note of wonder and 
surmise which has since disappeared from travel-writing—and, 
for that matter, from the world. There is something fine, even 
if you think it naive, in that phrase “ by the mercy of God” 
which occurs over and over again in these Broadway writers 
from Cortés to Bontekoe. In the case of Bontekoe there is no 
arrogance in the word; he was a devout and humble man. 
His narrative is more thrilling when he writes simply that 
God guided him to his desired haven, calmed his storms, 
replenished his supplies and helped him to escape from the 
Malays and the Portuguese. The God of Bontekoe, unlike the 
bad-tempered theologian of, say, Hans Staden’s devotions, is 
a remote and unobtrusive being who manifests himself only when 
called upon. The great attraction of Bontekoe’s earlier pages 
is that, although the East Indian route was already well known 
when he set sail from Hoorn, he still writes almost as though he 
were the first in these waters, as one still uncertain of the new 
seas and who can regard every landfall as something like a 
miracle. Perhaps that is what we mean by the sense of wonder, 
the sense of the “mercy of God” having gone out of travel: 
it is that sense of being perilously first and alone which is in every 
traveller’s heart, but which civilisation nowadays will not allow 
his head to record. 

Captain Bontekoe spent seven years in the East Indies. At 
the outset of his first voyage to Batavia his boat struck bad 
weather and beat against a storm for twenty days, at the expense 
of a broken mainmast. The ship, however, was so far recovered 
when he stood off the Cape of Good Hope that, finding the wind 
propitious, the ship’s council decided not to call in, but to 
continue northwards by way of Madagascar. It was in the 
waters of the Indian Ocean that the great disaster overtook 
them which earned for Bontekoe some share of immortality ; 
for ‘“‘ een reis van Bontekoe’’ has become a common description 
in the Dutch tongue for a journey that is full of accidents. 
Bontekoe’s accident was strange and malignant. One of his 
crew dropped a candle into a cask of brandy, the cask took fire, 
and although the fire was apparently extinguished several times 
it reappeared and caught first the smith’s coal and finally the 
gunpowder. The ship blew up and the survivors of the wreck, 
to the number of seventy-two, including Captain Bontekoe, 
were left without compass, sextant or water in an open boat. 
The only food was eight loaves of bread. Bontekoe himself 
was wounded, but the barber cured him by placing chewed bread 
on the wound. 

Bontekoe proved himself a resourceful commander. The 
ship’s coffin-maker helped him to construct a rough-and-ready 
sextant. He cut a chart on the boat, and by these clumsy 
devices set a course, as he supposed, for the coast of Sumatra. 
The men made their shirts into sails and caught rain-water to 
drink. At the moment when they were at their limit of endurance 
because of hunger, they were suddenly beseiged by sea gulls, 
which they caught and ate raw; but when these gave out they 
were in worse straits than ever, and were reduced finally to 
gnawing shot and musket balls. They became at last so desperate 
that Bontekoe was forced to agree after thirteen days that if 
land were not sighted within three days they would kill and 
eat the boys. It was not until the third day that they sighted 
an island fifteen miles off the coast of Sumatra, and, after further 
exciting adventures with treacherous natives, Bontekoe picked 
up the Dutch fleet. 

His subsequent adventures in the Dutch colonies and in the 
expeditions against China do not make such exciting reading, 
and Bontekoe’s faults as an amateur author become apparent. 
Nevertheless his book was enormously popular with the Dutch 
public of the seventeenth century, and its brief 150 pages are 
worth reading now if only for the reason which Deutel, his original 
Dutch publisher, advanced, ‘* for who shall not greatly marvel 
when reading how a man of that human kind who comes so often 
to a sudden end—through so much peril and adversity, indeed 
through stress in which to hope for any escape appeared to be 


like despairing, was by the Lord’s mercy brought to a place of 
safety |” 


sem 


A QUESTION OF SELECTION 


Wolf Solent. By Jonn Cowrer Powys. Cape. 15s. 


As one plunges deeper in the wilderness of this work, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to keep in mind that it is not the first novel] 
of a very young man indeed. All the usual signs are there: 
the complete absence of objective grasp; the interminable soul- 
searchings of the hero; the megalomaniac inconsequence of the 
plot; the feverish effort to get everything in. To these generic 
defects Mr. Powys adds a conscience condemned, by the lack of 
fixed principles, to constant overwork, and a style of such 
unsophisticated badness as becomes, in the long run, almost 
endearing. 

Wolf Solent is a man of thirty-five, whose inner life, through a 
prolonged or rather petrified adolescence, has been entirely in 
day-dreams, to which he attaches a mystical significance and 
which, his adult acquaintance having presumably outgrown 
them, he believes peculiar to himself. This belief the author 
seems, unfortunately, to share. Wolf’s return to his native 
Dorset, and his experiences there, drive him out into reality a 
little, but how far the reader may be left to decide; for none of 
Wolf’s irrelevant and repetitive musings are ever spared him, 
and they resemble each other very closely from first to last. 
The book is full of the grandiose beginnings, loose ends and 
meaningless gestures of the amateur. It is, on the whole, heavy 
reading, for Mr. Powys does not attempt to select—his aim is to 
transcribe. This is no doubt a form of sincerity; but still, 
sincerity is only a means; and an accumulation of detail merely 
puzzles the mind, as the ear is puzzled by a succession of unrelated 
sounds. A_ novelist, besides, must leave out something. 
Mr. Powys’s method is to leave out the difficult things. Important 
transitions, the growth of relationships, he passes over in silence, 
assuming in the next chapter that they have taken place, and 
leaving the how and why for ever a mystery to the astonished 
reader. 

To say that a book is without selection, proportion, or logical 
development, is to condemn it at once as lacking the qualities 
of mind. Now there may be art-forms in which the will and the 
intellect have a subordinate place, but the novel is not one of 
them. The novelist must know his own mind before he can 
advance a step; otherwise, concerned as he is with life directly 
and as a whole, he is obliged to put everything in. Anything 
that presents itself may, for all he knows, be the essential thing, 
and besides, if he leaves it out he feels it will be lost for ever. 
Great novels are based on principles; and Mr. Powys, for lack 
of them, is a prey to all the bugbears of the imagination. 

Wolf Solent has two bugbears—will and energy. They take in 
his mind the forms of modern civilisation and sex. The first 
he escapes, though it continues to haunt him at intervals, by 
returning to Dorset and living in a small workman’s villa: 
beautiful houses are apparently too voluntary and coherent for 
him. Sex he cannot escape, being as much attracted as repelled 
by it. Sex, therefore, is what the book is about. It is treated 
with a mixture of pedantry and superstition hard to describe; 
indeed, Mr. Powys quite loses his head over it. For example: 
the bad Squire has engaged Wolf as his collaborator in a history 
of Dorset; he is introduced with every circumstance of the 
sinister and hair-raising; then he begins to talk about his 
history : 

We must select, my friend, we must select. All history lies in 
selection. We can’t put in everything. We must put in only what's 
got pith and sap and salt. Things like adulteries, murders, and 
fornications. 
Wolf, however, continues to take him seriously; indeed, he 

is shocked. He is in a continual state of shock; shocked at his 
friends, shocked at himself, shocked still more when he is not 
shocked; shocked by sex particularly, but not exclusively. 

Behind the pigsty! It seemed to him odd that he had lived there 
a whole year and never seen this familiar shed from the back. It 
was queer how he always shirked reality, and then suddenly plunged 
—plunged into its inmost retreat! Behind the pigsty ! It was only 


when he got desperate that he plunged into the nature of human 
beings—that he got behind them ! 

Ay! how coldly, how maliciously, he could dive into people he 
knew and see their inmost souls .. . from behind, from behind! 
Poison and sting . . . the furtive coil'and the sex clutch; yes, 4 
spasmodically jerking, quivering ego-nerve, pursuing its own end— 
that was what was behind everyone ! 


He torments himself unflaggingly over his ideals without 
having any clear notion what they are, or any impulse to sit 
down and think them out. In fact, Mr. Powys has rediscovered 
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THE 
SOUL OF 
TOBACCO 


a says of 
flowers that they yield up 
their Soul in perfume. What a 
noble thought ! 


But to the pipe-lover there is 
something infinitely sweeter than 
the perfume of flowers—the Soul 
of Craven Mixture. 


The Soul of ‘“‘ Craven” is 
inimitable, unmatchable. You 
cannot find it in other Tobaccos 
any more than you can find the 
perfume of the natural rose in a 
soulless imitation. 


And the appeal to the sense of 
taste! How bewitchingly and 
entrancingly Craven captivates the 
taste. How lovingly the smoker 
of Craven Mixture handles his 
pipe. To him the taste and 

erfume of Craven is the very 

OUL of Tobacco—something to 
dwell upon, to revel in; some- 
thing, as Sir J. M. Barrie says, 
“to live for.” 
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Crayen 


Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
202. 2/5, 403. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 
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September Massacres 


A 
by G. LENOTRE 
In one large handsome volume, illustrated, 218. net. 


M. Lenotre has brought together and edited 
accounts of personal experiences written by 
some of the few survivors of those terrible 
days of September, 1792, during which 
1,500 prisoners, after a travesty of a trial, 
were slaughtered in the streets of Paris. 
This simple, detailed story gives a picture 
of an episode of almost incredible horror. 


A great new romance of 
“The Blue Lagoon” 
ready 6th September. 


The Girl of the Golden Reef 


by H. de Vere Stackpoole. 
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LABOUR AND 
THE NEW WORLD 


by The Rt. Hon. 


PHILIP SNOWDEN 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


This book, revised and re-issued in 
1924, is a practical contribution to the 
solution of grave industrial and social 
problems. 


CASSELL’S. 5/- net. 
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HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 


British in ons men engaged in it; British in its material ; 
British in that, while it serves 


THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 


its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN; 
British above all in its spirit. 
Will YOU help this BRITISH enterprise 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE ? 


It is supported solely by 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. 


SEND 5/- TO-DAY. 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, Honorary Treasurer. GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
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the hundred per cent. romanticism of Sturm und Drang—and 
he does not appear to entertain the least suspicion that it has 
been discovered before. 

His moral sensitiveness, indeed, and patience in recording 
impressions might give his book some value if he had command 
of English enough to do them justice. Unfortunately, he has 
not. At the end of a long, serious, introspective sentence, 
suddenly you come upon an exclamation mark: it strikes on 
the ear like the blunder of a too-genial guest at a genteel and 
rather strained tea-party. This hearty symbol, however, recurs 
so often that one comes to take it in the right spirit, as a mere 
confession of inadequacy. Mr. Powys’s literariness is a more 
consistent shock. ‘‘ Miss Gault’s face,” he says, ‘“ was like an 
ancient amphitheatre full of dusky gladiators.” Faces, inter- 
preted by Mr. Powys, are seldom without some monstrous oddity. 
Smiles are reflected in them like bunches of honeysuckle. In 
fact, the book is so strenuously over-written that it was hardly 
possible it should be expressive. It has been grossly over-praised. 


A LIBRARY EDITION 
WALTON 


The Compleat Walton. 
copies. 63s. 

This new edition of Izaak Walton’s works is complete in one 
beautifully printed volume of 600 pages. Besides The Compleat 
Angler, it includes Walton’s Lives of Dr. Donne, Sir Henry 
Wotton, Richard Hooker, George Herbert and Robert Sanderson, 
and also all his extant miscellaneous writings and notes. In 
his Life of Wotton, who was for so long an English Ambassador 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., Walton records the 
famous epigram for which Sir Henry got into so much trouble, 
but which has lived ever since : 


OF IZAAK 


Nonesuch Press. Limited to 1,600 


Legatus est vir bonus peregré missus ad mentiendum Reipublicae 
causa. 
(An Ambassador is an honest man, sent to lie abroad for the 
good of his country.) 
Wotton wrote it on a merry evening in the album of a German 
friend, but it fell later into the hands of an enemy who knew 
how to use it against him both in Italy and at the English Court. 

This edition is edited by Mr. Geoffrey Keynes, who has written 
an admirably brief and yet adequate biographical note on 
Walton, and has had the good sense and the good taste to print 
it at the end instead of the beginning of the volume—an example 
which may be recommended to other modern editors of famous 
books. We are reminded here of the fact, for some reason not 
very easy to realise, that Walton was certainly acquainted with 
Ben Jonson, and may have known Shakespeare. The Compleat 
Angler seems so much more modern than A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, or Falstaff, or even the Sonnets. The bibliographical 
notes are equally brief and adequate. We learn, amongst other 
things, the astonishing fact that The Compleat Angler was re- 
printed five times during the twenty years following its first 
publication in the seventeenth century, ten times in the eighteenth 
century, a hundred and seventeen times in the nineteenth century, 
and between thirty and forty times already in the twentieth 
century. Of a single edition published by Cassell in 1880, 80,000 
copies were sold. Such a record places it amongst books almost 
in that most august of all classes where Shakespeare and The 
Pilgrim’s Progress and the Authorised Version of the Bible reign 
—a curious fate for an idly compiled book about how to catch 
a fish, and how to cook and eat him when he is caught. 

We have already referred to the super-excellent printing of 
the new Nonesuch edition; but the paper and the leather binding 
are also above criticism. It is a volume which you may double 
right back at any page and then, if you please, throw it across 
the room without any fear that thereafter it will be any the less 
of an adornment of your bookshelves. Such work is uncommon. 
One would like to have a Shakespeare so printed and, above all, 
so bound. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Child of the Deep. 


LOWELL. 


An Autobiographical Narrative. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

This book raises two rather puzzling questions. The first is why 
200,000 copies of it were sold in the United States within five weeks 
of publication—a sale which we believe passes all bookselling records 
whatsoever. The second is, how can responsible and experienced 

ritics—such as the male and female members of the board of the 


By Joan 


Book-of-the-Month Club of America must be presumed to be—ever 
for a moment have been deceived into supposing that the narrative 
was “actually true”? Its semi-imaginative and fictional character 
is utterly palpable. On the other hand, that it has a larger substratum 
of fact is equally obvious, and if it had been called ‘* an autobiographical 
novel” instead of “‘ an autobiographic narrative” there would haye 
been no ground for complaint or criticism. Whether as “ novel” or 
“narrative,” however, we do not anticipate any very great success 
for it in England. To describe it as it has been described in the 
Sunday Express—which is belatedly serialising it—as “the finest 
sea story ever written, the most exciting, entertaining and daring,” 
etc., argues on the part of the describer either a deceptive intent 
or a quite extraordinary ignorance of English sea-literature. The 
controversy over the “ actual truth” of the book has now, after a 
very extensive investigation of the facts, culminated in a statement 
by the original American publishers that “there is a considerably 
larger element of romanticised fact interwoven with the underlying 
sequence of truthful narrative than we had at first realised.”” In the 
meantime, however, with the aid of this slight misunderstanding— 
and the naive assistance of the Book-of-the-Month Club—Miss Lowell 
and her publishers have already reaped the golden harvest of a 
quarter-of-a-million circulation. And really we do not know why 
we should grudge it them, for it is a very novel and thoroughly amusing 
book. It is a tale of a girl who went to sea in a wind-jammer when 
she was eleven months old and stayed there with her father for 
sixteen years. At the end of that time she did not know how to wear 
a skirt or to frame a sentence without an oath in it. It is all great 
fun, and many of the stories cannot possibly have been invented. But 
when one finds a young woman who has never all her life known any 
home but the sea (and cannot indeed easily sleep on firm ground) 
writing such a sentence as, ‘‘ every night before I turned in to my bunk 
I realised I might be going to sleep for the last time ’—well surely 
even the distinguished judges of the Book-of-the-Month Club might 
have given the young authoress credit for a certain measure of post-hoc 
imagination. 


Sussex. By Joun H. Forp. Borzoi County Histories. Knopf. 4s. 
Old Sussex and her Diarists. By Artaur J. Rees. John Lane. 6s. 
Beginning with the Piltdown Skull, the oldest human remains yet 
found in England, the county of Sussex owns an ancient history—but 
it has been a comparatively sober one. Its military record seems to 
have begun and ended at Hastings, for its part in the Civil War was 
quickly over, possibly because the Sussex mud and the notorious 
Sussex roads rendered impracticable operations of more than 
agricultural agility. To-day, as in Saxon times, “‘ the chief industries 
still are concerned with the products and harvests of the soil and the 
sea.” Mr. Ford tells a quiet story quietly, but, upon a basis of historical 
narrative, manages in very small space to give the outstanding facts, 
agricultural, industrial, social, political, and architectural. The 
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illustrations are well chosen and extremely well reproduced, and 
there is an adequate index. Mr. Rees makes it appear that whatever 
Sussex history may have been, Sussex life, at any rate in the eighteenth 
century, was far from sober. According to Thomas Turner, whose 
well-known diary is quoted only incidentally here, eight glasses of punch 
and four of strong ale in an evening was next door to a temperance 
pledge! It would appear from the diary of Walter Gale, Mayfield’s 
Hogarthian schoolmaster, that he (Gale) was seldom sober; beer was 
even brought into the schoolroom. Mr. Rees draws principally upon 
the diaries of the Rev. Giles Moore, rector of Horsted Keynes, 
and Counsellor Timothy Burrell, of Ockenden; but resorts freely to 
other writers and sources of information, and sketches a vivid if not 
entirely attractive picture of eighteenth-century Sussex conditions 
and manners, with especial reference to travelling, newspapers, diet, 
taxation, and social intercourse. 


Sex in Civilization. With an Introduction by Havetock ELLIs. 
Allen and Unwin. 20s. 

This book, comprising over 700 large pages, contains a series of 
essays on different aspects of sex by thirty-two different writers of 
varying degrees of personal or academic distinction. It must surely 
be both the frankest and the most comprehensive book on the subject 
that has yet appeared in print. Practically all its contributors are 
Americans, and it may fairly be said to represent the views of the 
modern intelligentsia of the United States upon a problem which 
has perhaps become more practically urgent in that country during 
the past few years than anywhere else in the world. Broadly speaking, 
the volume may be described as a closely reasoned plea for a revolution 
in the attitude of civilised peoples towards the whole problem of sex, 
and above all for the abolition of any conception of “‘ sin” in relation 
to the ordinary exercise of sex functions. If “ Jix”’ were still at the 
Home Office, we are not quite sure that Sex in Civilisation, ably and 
honestly as it has been compiled, would be permitted to circulate in 
Great Britain even at the comparatively high price of one pound. 
That it ought, however, to be both circulated and widely read by those 
who are occupied from a social standpoint with any aspect of its subject 
matter we have no doubt at all. Some of it is crude and some of it 
—the contribution of H. Elmer Barnes, for example—quite stupid, 
lacking, that is to say, any intelligent grasp of what the problem really 
is; but as a whole it contains an immense amount of authentic material 


in the shape both of careful observation and of pertinent and stimulating 
.commentary. . 


About Motoring 
THE ISIS SIX 


ATRIOTISM takes many forms, most of which are 
Pp irrational. One of them is a sense of anger experienced 
on beholding in Belgium or Germany or South Africa 
a native resident driving a car which has been imported, and is 
not British. If Chrysler and Fiat and Buick and Citroen can 
export their cars in quantity across tariff walls, why cannot 
British makers sell their cars in the same towns and in equal 
quantities? This instinct of anger is seldom analysed into any 
possible economic constituents. It is not based on a feeling 
that our rates and taxes might be lower if the British motor trade 
engaged the extra hands which a large export trade would 
necessitate. It is just a fresh version of the inferiority complex ; 
we do not like to be informed that in some respects we fail in 
enterprise. Sir William Morris is anxious to relieve sufferers 
from this complex. Last year he completed a world tour, which 
was not undertaken solely for his health; and he now announces 
a new Morris model, which is definitely intended to compete 
with the medium American six-cylinders wherever they are 
selling outside their native country, in spite of tariff walls or 
imperial preferences. The car is to be known as the Isis, and 
aims at being rather better in all respects than the lower-priced 
Chrysler models. 
* * * 


The engine is practically identical with the standard Morris 
17-h.p. six-cylinder. About that engine I need only say that 
Morris bought the Wolseley factory because he considered their 
new engine to be the best light six in the world. He then ordered 
his Coventry engine factory to design a Morris six; and those 
designers knew that they had to surpass the Wolseley engine, 
we will not say in order to hold their jobs, but perhaps to earn 
sunny smiles from their resolute chief. They succeeded. The 
Isis chassis, on the other hand, is entirely new. Its chief technical 
interests consist of a remarkably free use of steel pressings in 
its construction, and of the absolutely novel method of mounting 
the pressed steel body on the chassis. Frame, dash, cross- 
members, wings, lamp brackets, luggage grid, are all stecl 
pressings; everything is pressed that can be pressed. The 
pressed steel body has channels on its under side registering with 
the frame cross-members at a moderate clearance, which in 
assembly is filled up by felt paddings. The edges of the body 


fit over the side-members of the frame as a lid fits over a encoa 
tin. Over these edges is fitted a steel strip, which pinches the 
edges of the body tightly against the frame when sundry bolts 





are screwed home. There are twenty-five of these bolts in aj 
of which twelve screw into the side-members, and the other 
thirteen are located under the body, but are immediately accessib]e 
when the floorboards or cushions are removed. The total effect 
is, obviously, to produce a body which is integral with the 
chassis; relative motion between the two is impossible. ]t 
follows that if the frame is sufficiently rigid, body noises ang 
jamming doors are impossible. A test of the car confirms this 
impression ; Over rough heathland it behaves as a unit, and is as 
silent as a steel safe would be silent if it were rolled down a hil] 


* * * 


The other details of the chassis are normal enough, though it 
is worth adding that it carries petrol for 400 miles (an essential 
item for export), has a very wide steering lock, super-excellent 
brakes, which are easy to adjust or repair, and really good 
springing. Its cooling is laid out to satisfy owners under con- 
tinuous low-gear work in the tropics. Although the car is 0 
strong, it weighs no more than 28 cwt. complete. As the ignition 
is by battery and coil, it cannot be stranded in the wilds through 
ignition trouble. The average petrol consumption is stated to 
be 28 miles per gallon, which is far above the ordinary figure for 
a car of this size and power. The three-speed gearbox is of the 
unit type, integral with the engine, and the ratios have been 
plotted to provide the American type of top-gear performance, 
coupled with real emergency climbing power on bottom gear, 
The body is, of course, a saloon, handsome, roomy, lavishly 
equipped, and on the whole better than corresponding American 
practice. 

* * « 


Technically, therefore, the car should sell well all over the 
world in competition with American cars imported into any 
market, and especially so in those Dominion markets where 
British cars enjoy a slight vantage. But it is impossible to 
prophesy these sales until the financial policy is made plain, 
Sir William has still to arrange—or has possibly arranged 
already—for the car to be put on its intended markets at a figure 
which is at least no higher than that charged for the Americans, 
His task is not complete when he has achieved this. He has 
further to organise a supply of spare parts no dearer than the 
local standards. Still more difficult is the task of pleasing local 
taste in body contours. Here in England we know how the 
distinctive saloon body fitted to the Riley Monaco has helped 
to sell that excellent little car. I was told in Belgium and Holland 
a few weeks ago that a certain car was difficult to sell, because 
local taste disliked its outlines. The giant presses which stamp 
out half a saloon at one fell swoop cannot lightly be provided 
with new dies. As far as my insular taste can judge, the Isis 
saloon is at least as pretty as any American, and handsomer 
than most. So, subject to the proviso about the price of the 
car and cost of spare parts, there is reason to hope that the Isis 
will soon spread all over the Empire, and ere long become a 
familiar sight on the roads of Europe and South America. 

R. E. Davipson. 
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